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Conversation 


What you 
said about ... 

THE GREAT MIGRATION “I’ve been fol- 
lowing this crisis for a while,” wrote Diane 
Speros of New York City, praising TIME’S 
Oct. 19 special report on the world’s ongoing 
migration plight, “but your issue really puts 
a human face and soul 
to it.” In many cases, 
parallels with the past 
dominated discussion— 

MSNBC’s Joe Scarbor- 
ough noted that James 
Nachtwey’s photographs 
of fleeing families could 
be mistaken for World 
War Il-era images— and 
those echoes had spe- 
cial resonance for read- 
ers like Peter Strieker of 
Ridgeland, Miss. , who 
called the cover image “a 
haunting reminder of my mother and me 
escaping from Hungary after the revolu- 
tion 59 years ago.” George Muellner of Min- 
neapolis was impressed by the “comprehen- 
sive analysis of this most timely issue,” while 
many felt helpless in the face of the vastness 
of the problem. Asked Los Angeles’ Mark 
Dymally: “The U.S. can’t be a social welfare 
agency . . . but could we be doing more to al- 
leviate the suffering in this saga?” 


‘You left out an 
important idea 
for stopping mass 
shootings: taking 
action against 
the saturation 
of the culture by 
the portrayal of 
violence.’ 

MAINARDTOM, 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Tom Seaman of Richmond Hill, Ga., meanwhile, 
wanted schools to teach the Bible, because a 
“moral problem” demands “a spiritual solution.” 


CURBING 

VIOLENCE 

In response to 
Josh Sanburn’s 
piece about 
new ideas to 
prevent mass 
shootings, 
readers offered 
their own 
suggestions. 
Would-be 
shooters might 
be stopped by 
efforts to end 
bullying, said 
Don Tomlin of 
Galesburg, III. 


‘I can’t 
even 
take my 
eyes off 
of some 
of these 
pictures.’ 

MIKA 

BRZEZINSKI, 
on MSNBC’s 
Morning Joe 



DATA-DRIVEN In the wake of a series of school shootings, TIME 
Labs looks at the numbers behind a loophole that allows criminals and 
the mentally ill to buy guns legally. In the U.S., 55,887 such sales took 
place from 1998 to 2014. In recent years, meanwhile, the number of 
background checks has ballooned. See more at labs.time.com 
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NOW PLAYING A new TIME video series 
offers photo pointers from experts — starting 
with Elias Weiss Friedman. He's an Instagram 
photographer with more than 1.2 million 
followers and a new book, titled The Dogist. 
Learn his 10 tips for taking better canine 
portraits at lightbox.time.com. 




Subscribe 
to TIME’S 
free politics 
newsletter and 

get exclusive 
news and 
insights from 
the 2016 
campaign 
sent straight 
to your inbox. 
For more, visit 
time.com/ 
email. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT ► In our cover story on breast cancer 
(Oct. 12) we misstated the scope of UCSF’s WISDOM study. It is not limited to 
women with DCIS. In the same issue, an article in the Brief incorrectly sum- 
marized a statement by Representative Dennis Ross about House Speaker John 
Boehner. Ross said Boehner had run the House with too much central author- 
ity. A map in “The Great Migration” (Oct. 19) mislabeled the Atlantic Ocean. 
Also in that issue, an entry in Verbatim incorrectly described Lady Gaga’s in- 
volvement with American Horror Story: Hotel. It is her first major acting role. 
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Verbatim 


*The American 
people are sick and 
tired of hearing 
about your 
damn emails’ 



BERNIE SANDERS, 
Democratic 

presidential candidate, 
defending rival Hillary 
Clinton during their 
first debate, over 
the controversy 
surrounding her use 
of a private email 
server while she was 
Secretary of State 



$10,000 

Value of a rare South 
African mastiff reported 
stolen in Virginia; the dog 
was later found unhurt, 
wandering the streets 



‘WE WON’T 
SEEK 
REVENGE. 
VIOLENCE 
WILL 
BREED 
MORE 
VIOLENCE.’ 


The 

Martian 

The movie took 
the top spot at the 
box office for the 
second week in 





THE ONLY 
THING THAT 
HAS EVER 
BEEN CLEAR 
ABOUT THIS 
CASE IS 
JASON’S 

innocence; 

MARTIN BARON, Washington 
Post editor, after reporter Jason 
Rezaian (above), who has been 
held in Iran for over a year, was 
convicted of espionage by an 
Iranian court 


T didn’t get mad 
at Sony. I got 
mad at myself’ 


JENNIFER LAWRENCE, actor, 
partly blaming herself for the 
fact that she was paid less 
than her male counterparts 
on American Hustle, which 
was revealed in hacked Sony 
emails last year 



8 % 

Approximate 
percentage of Twitter 
employees that 

the sociai-network 
company said it 
wouid iay off, as it 

restructures under new 
CEO Jack Dorsey 


SELAHATTIN DEMIRTAS, leader of the 
pro-Kurdish Peoples' Democratic Party 
in Turkey, blaming the government for 
deadly suicide bombings that killed at 
least 97 people in the capital, Ankara, 
but also vowing that his party would win 
in November elections instead of fighting 
in the streets 



50 MILLION 

Number of people foiiowing 
Tayior Swift on Instagram; she is 

now the most popular person on 
the photo-sharing site, ahead of 
Kim Kardashian and Beyonce 


IS 


‘Twelve -year-old me is very 
disappointed in current me.’ 


CORY JONES, editor at P/ayboy, after the iconic adult magazine said it would stop publishing nude 
photos of its models, bowing to an online pornography industry that has long since overtaken it 
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‘THE HOUSE IS LEFT WITH NO CLEAR LEADER.' —PAGE 12 



Emergency responders stand over an Israeli victim of a gun and knife attack in ferusalem on Oct. 13 


MIDDLE EAST 

Violence 
beats politics 
as a third 
intifadeh 
looms in 
Israel 

By Karl Vick 


POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY ARE 
never easy in the world’s most volatile 
region, but the alternative is always 
messier: In Syria, a quarter-million 
dead since 2011. In war-torn Yemen, 
millions going hungry. And in Israel, 
the showcase for the choice between 
talking and killing, killing is winning 
again, with 37 dead in the space of 
two weeks, most of them Palestinians. 
Of the seven Jewish Israelis who died 
through Oct. 14 in the latest spasm 
of violence, a majority were slain 
by kitchen knives, the only weapon 
at hand for many Palestinians— the 
newest wrinkle in a very old story. 

The conflict that for decades ac- 
counted for most of the trouble in 
the Middle East has spilled back into 
the streets, where passions replace 
talking points and violence threatens 


to once again pass for discourse. 

It’s difficult to say where the new 
violence will lead, but it’s taken two 
distinct forms. The more familiar is 
the daily protests at Israeli military 
checkpoints. Young Palestinians throw 
stones and burn tires at the heavily 
reinforced gates built to confine 
them. Israeli soldiers fire back. The 
results are often lethal— at least five 
Palestinians have been killed in such 
clashes since Oct. 1— but the dynamic 
is routine. This particular back-and- 
forth dates to 1987, when Palestinians 
first took to the streets to “shake 
off” Israel’s military occupation of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, the 
territories they had retreated to after 
losing conventional wars in 1948 and 
again in 1967, when Israel stationed 
tire troops who are still there. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ODED BALILTY 
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That first intifadeh, as it became known, 
made the Palestinians underdogs in the eyes 
of most of the world and impelled Israel to 
the negotiating table. The 1993 Oslo Accords, 
meant to eventually provide Palestinians with 
a state of their own, did not survive the sec- 
ond intifadeh, fought several years later with 
suicide bombers and answered by Israel with 
tanks and a resolve never again to trust the Pal- 
estinians. The terrorist attacks, which peaked 
a few months after 9/11, also sealed a bond 
between the U.S. public and Israel. Support 
for the Jewish state became a litmus test for 
higher office in both U.S. political parties— as 
anyone watching the 2016 presidential cam- 
paign can see. 

It’s violence in a new, more personal form 
that’s awakened fears of a third intifadeh. 
Chronologically, the surge can be traced to 
tension over the holy compound known to 
Muslims as the Noble Sanctuary and to Jews as 
the Temple Mount and the delicate status quo 
that physically separates the two faiths. But 
the real cause is far larger. “My people have to 
have hope,” Palestinian Authority President 
Mahmoud Abbas once told TIME when asked 
why he continued to press for negotiations 
that for years went nowhere. The alternative 
turns out to be both the protests at check- 
points and the less routine, more chaotic may- 
hem that has emerged this month. At least 19 
times in the past two weeks, young Palestin- 
ians who live in Israel— where about a fifth of 
the population is Palestinian— have assaulted 
Jewish civilians, often on public transporta- 
tion, with every expectation of being killed 
themselves. 

The lone-wolf attacks confound Israel’s 


counterterrorism model, which relies on in- 
formants, Abbas’ loyal security services and 
the involvement of political factions, chiefly 
Hamas. But polls show Palestinians have scant 
faith in politics, and the knife attacks don’t ap- 
pear to be planned by terrorist cells that can 
be disrupted. Instead, all evidence points to 
spontaneous acts carried out by young people 
and celebrated on social media. 

Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu is considering more aggressive options 
to stop the violence, including sealing off 
whole Jerusalem neighborhoods. On Oct. 14, 
he deployed Israeli soldiers to back up the 
police. But as Israel’s 48-year occupation of 
Palestinian territories shows, a security solu- 
tion is not a political one, least of all in the 
one part of the Middle East where the source 
of strife is comprehensible to Westerners: the 
aspiration— on the part of both sides— for a 
national home. 

Twice this year Netanyahu acknowledged 
the death of the Oslo Accords— first in his 
March campaign when he ruled out new ne- 
gotiations, then by appointing as Israel’s U.N. 
ambassador a virulent opponent of the two- 
state solution. By the time Abbas essentially 
renounced Oslo last month, it was seen as an 
empty gesture by an irrelevant leader. After- 
ward, violence grew. 

Both societies are shaken, and for good 
reason. This conflict has entered uncharted 
territory. But there is this: while the streets 
of Jerusalem emptied, leaders in Tuni- 
sia won a Nobel Prize for embracing po- 
litical compromise over bloodshed. Appar- 
ently it can be done. —With reporting by 

RAMI NAZZAL/RAMALLAH □ 




Old City 

The Muslim 
Quarter remains 
largest Western Wall 

Jews pray at foundation wall that 
survived the A.D. 70 destruction of the Second Temple 


Al-Aqsa Mosque 

Encompasses entire esplanade 


Dome of the Rock 

Muslim shrine 


Jerusalem’s 
Old City 

H Christian 
H Jewish 
Muslim 
Armenian 


CLOSE QUARTERS 


Jews and Muslims both revere the 


Temple Mount/Noble Sanctuary, 
but by long-standing arrangement 
only Muslims may worship on the 
upper esplanade 



TRENDING 



INVESTIGATIONS 

Malaysia Airlines Flight 
MM 17 crashed as a 
result of a Russian- 
made missile, the 

Dutch Safety Board 
concluded on Oct. 13. 
The report did not say if 
Russian-backed rebels 
or Ukrainian forces 
fired the missile in 
July 2014 but said the 
airspace should have 
been closed. 



JUSTICE 

The U.S. Supreme 
Court declined on 
Oct. 13 to hear a case 

on whether solitary 
confinement for 
death-row inmates is 
unconstitutional after 
the state of Virginia 
executed original 
petitioner Alfred 
Prieto. Justice Anthony 
Kennedy is a noted 
critic of the practice. 



WILDLIFE 

Zimbabwe said U.S. 
citizen Walter Palmer 
would not be charged 
for the controversial 
killing of beloved lion 
Cecil because he 
had the right papers 
to hunt. The dentist 
is free to return to 
Zimbabwe as a tourist, 
Environment Minister 
Oppah Muchingur said, 
but not to hunt. 
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CURTAIN CALL A Belarusian soldier casts his ballot in a polling booth in the capital city of Minsk on Oct. 11. President 
Alexander Lukashenko, who has ruled the former Soviet republic for 21 years, was re-elected to a fifth term in office with 
83.5% of the vote. Relations between the West and Belarus have thawed recently, with Europe set to lift sanctions, but 
human-rights groups said the vote fell short of democratic norms. Photograph by Roman Pilipey — EPA 


EXPLAINER 

The perils pulling 
Turkey apart 

A DEADLY SUMMER OF POLITICAL VIOLENCE IN 

Turkey culminated in the country’s worst-ever ter- 
rorist attack on Oct. lO when twin bombings at a 
peace rally in Ankara killed at least 97 people, 
mainly Kurdish demonstrators. Here’s why 
Turkey is at a dangerous crossroads: 

POLITICAL TURMOIL The country has been 
gripped by unrest since June elec- 
tions failed to deliver a governing 
coalition. President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan’s Justice and Develop- 
ment Party (AKP) lost its parlia- 
mentary majority, while the mod- 
erate Kurdish party HDP won 13% 
of the vote. After failing to form 
a government, Erdogan called a 
snap election on Nov. 1. Analysts 
say he could benefit from the in- 
stability if voters back the AKP 
simply to end the chaos. 



KURDISH RELATIONS A 2013 cease-fire between 
the government and Kurdish separatists broke 
down in July; the Turkish military has since 
bombed the outlawed Kurdistan Workers’ Party 
(PKK) in Syria and Iraq while PKK militants have 
staged multiple attacks in Turkey. Many Kurds 
have accused Erdogan of using the breakdown in 
talks to foster anti-Kurdish sentiment ahead of 
the elections. 


ENEMIES WITHIN The government blamed 
the Ankara bombings on ISIS, which may 
be seeking retaliation for an offensive 
Turkey launched against it in August. 

But Kurdish leaders say the authorities 
bear responsibility for failing to protect 
the demonstrators, and some observers 
claim that ultra-nationalist “deep state” 
forces were behind the attacks. 

—NAINA BAJEKAL 


i 
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< Erdogan is waging 
campaigns against both 
Kurdish militants and ISIS 



THE BEST 
PLACE TO DIE 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
ranked end-of-life 
palliative care 
in 80 countries 
around the world. 
Here's a sampling 
of the results: 



U.K. 

No. 1 



U.S. 

No. 9 



Japan 

No. 14 
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Israel 

No. 25 
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Cuba 

No. 36 


Russia 

No. 48 
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TRENDING 



HEALTH 

Planned Parenthood 
said it would no longer 
take reimbursements 
for the cost of 
donating fetai tissue 
for research, a practice 
that antiabortion 
activists oppose, to 
remove “any basis 
for attacking Planned 
Parenthood to advance 
an antiabortion 
political agenda." 




Representative Jim Jordan (R., Ohio) surrounded by Freedom Caucus members 


SPORTS 

California banned the 
word Redskins from 
pubiic schoois’ team 
names and mascots. 

The action is the first 
statewide victory for a 
movement seeking to 
end the use of racially 
charged American 
Indian names for 
teams like the NFL’s 
Washington Redskins. 



SECURITY 

The Taliban announced 
on Oct. 11 that they had 
fully withdrawn from 
Afghanistan's northern 
city of Kunduz, the first 
to fall to the Islamist 
group in 14 years, 
having “achieved their 
objectives” of capturing 
military equipment and 
freeing prisoners. 


CONGRESS 

The 'Reasonable 
Nut Job Caucus’ 

By Jay Newton-Small 

NOT LONG AFTER BRINGING DOWN THE 
OOP’s second House leader in as many 
weeks, Freedom Caucus chair Jim Jordan 
boarded a flight to Israel. The Republican 
Party may be in chaos, and some of his col- 
leagues sob openly at meetings, but Jordan 
was at peace. 

“I hope we’re changing the way things 
are done,” Jordan explained over the phone 
from Ashkelon, Israel. “The fact is, 6o% 
of Republican voters feel like Republican 
members have betrayed them. Look at the 
presidential election, look who’s winning. 
You’ve got Donald Trump, Ben Carson, 

Carly Fiorina, Ted Cruz— altogether that’s 
6o% of the vote going to outsiders, agents of 
change. We’d better change.” 

In the House of Representatives, the ex- 
tremists are now in charge. A group of 40 or 
so very conservative Republicans has united 
to hold the chamber hostage but also risk 
another government shutdown or, perhaps, 
another ding to the nation’s credit rating. 


Where this is leading, no one knows. 

The splinter group has the advantage of 
math on its side. Republicans have 247 votes 
in the House, where it takes 218 votes to 
pass a law. But if the COP loses the support 
of those 40 members aligned with the Free- 
dom Caucus, their tally falls below 218. And 
then nothing gets done. That leaves Repub- 
lican leaders with a Hobson’s choice: either 
cut a deal with Democrats to take action or 
fight with one another. In recent weeks, the 
leaders have chosen the latter route, with 
Speaker John Boehner saying he could no 
longer handle the job and his chosen succes- » 
sor, majority leader Kevin McCarthy, bow- ^ 
ing out of a race to fill Boehner’s shoes. The S 
Freedom Caucus has taken control. > 

By itself, it cannot do much more. Cau- s 
cus members see themselves as revolution- | 
aries akin to the Founding Fathers. The ty- ^ 
rants they despise are the older generation 3 
of House leaders (meaning those elected | 

before 2010). But their broader goal is to un- 
hinge the party from any hint of moderation, = 
or compromise, with Democrats in the Sen- ^ 
ate or the White House. And so compromis- i 
ing leaders, like House Speakers, must go. e 

“Anyone who wants to run the House should i 
realize that the authoritarian, dictatorial ? 
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approach to the Speaker’s office has 
to end,” says Representative Mick 
Mulvaney, a caucus co-founder from 
South Carolina. 

Mulvaney and his brethren want the 
House to run more like a business ac- 
countable to its shareholders, not the 
CEO. They want to gut the Steering 
Committee, which sets the agenda, as- 
signs committee memberships and is the 
source of every Speaker’s power. They 
want committee assignments based on 
expertise rather than patronage, and 
committee chairs elected by their mem- 
bers instead of appointed by the Speaker. 
They also want the right to oppose their 
leaders and vote down legislation with- 
out repercussions: no more losing com- 
mittee seats or facing Establishment- 
financed attack ads at home. 

Yes, there are larger issues the Free- 
dom Caucus frets about. They also want 
to repeal Obamacare, defund Planned 
Parenthood and stop Obama’s Iran deal 
and environmental and immigration or- 
ders. The House, by itself, isn’t capable 
of any of that. Which is why the inter- 
nal House mechanics seem to matter 
even more; the caucus can at least try to 
change those. “People accuse us of caus- 
ing chaos and turmoil,” says Mulvaney. 
“This is a change in a power system. It’s 
a change in an organizational structure. 


And they’re always disruptive, and 
they’re usually very sloppy.” 

The caucus formed in January during 
a Republican retreat in Hershey, Pa., 
that was designed to bring the party 
together after the 2014 midterm elec- 
tions begat open warfare between the 
Tea Party and the GOP establishment. 

“We’ll find some 
way to resolve 
our differences,” 
Boehner assured 
reporters then. 

But down the hall, 
Jordan and eight 
other members 
had other ideas. 
Jordan’s group soon expanded to more 
than 40 members, and the faction began 
blocking legislation. Mulvaney says the 
Freedom Caucus was originally going 
to call itself the “Reasonable Nut Job 
Caucus.” “We actually didn’t allow some 
people into the group,” he says, “be- 
cause we didn’t want to be perceived as 
being outrageously crazy.” 

Now the House is left with no clear 
leader or much prospect of finding 
one soon. RNC chairman Reince Prie- 
bus is nudging Ways and Means chair 
Paul Ryan to step in; Ryan has so far 
resisted what looks like a suicide mis- 
sion. A number of Republican Senators 


are leaning on the former GOP vice- 
presidential candidate to take on the 
job. The clock is ticking too: the House 
in the next two months must pass a 
funding bill to avoid a government shut- 
down, a debt-ceiling increase to avoid 
a credit default and other measures to 
keep the country going. None of those 
bills look likely to pass without Demo- 
cratic votes, and Nancy Pelosi will not 
sell those votes cheaply. 

Boehner recently told his members 
that he’d had a nightmare in which he 
dreamed that he couldn’t escape the 
House. That may well come true if an- 
other Speaker can’t get elected. Or we 
could be entering a period of serial Speak- 
ers, each one a king for a week or a month 
before they fall victim to their members’ 
discontent. That’s a scenario Texas Sena- 
tor Ted Cruz, a presidential candidate 
and behind-the-scenes Freedom Caucus 
whisperer, would relish. He has proposed 
conservative radio pundit Mark Levin for 
speaker. “Canyon imagine the Great One 
as Speaker of the House, sitting down 
with [Senate majority leader Mitch] Mc- 
Connell, going, ‘Mitch, we’re not going to 
do it,’ ” Cruz laughed. 

It would be crazy, but these are crazy 
times. —With reporting by daniel 
white/washington and philip 

ELLIOTT/KEOKUK, IOWA □ 


‘This is a 
change in 
a power 
system.’ 

REPRESENTATIVE 
MICK MULVANEY 
{R., S.C.) 



THEY REPRESENT A 
MIX OF INCOMES 

Some represent 
wealthy districts with 
median incomes near 
$90,000, while others 
represent much poorer 
areas. The average 
district’s income is on 
par with the national 
median of $52,000. 


The Freedom Caucus by the numbers 

The secretive group has around 40 members, but only 36 have admitted to belonging 





THEY’RE EDUCATED 

Close to a quarter 
attended top-50 
universities as ranked 
by College Raptor, 
compared with just 
14% in the rest of 
the conference. Eight 
percent of the Freedom 
Caucus have doctoral 
degrees, compared 
with 3% of the rest of 
the House GOP 



THEY’RE NEW 

Almost 80% were 
elected during or 
after the Tea Party 
wave of 2010, 
compared with about 
half of non-caucus 
members. 


0 

THEY ARE 
CONSERVATIVE 

They have some of 
the safest seats in 
Congress — seats that 
Mitt Romney won on 
average with more than 
60% of the vote. All but 
two won their latest 
races by more than 
10 points. 


Q 

THEY ARE WHITE 

As a caucus they are 
almost 100% white, 
and they represent 
districts whose 
populations average 
83% white. The average 
GOP House district is 
75% white. 
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Straight 

wireless 


NOW WITH 5GB OF 
HIGH-SPEED DATA 

Bring your own phone to Straight Talk 
and get uniimited talk, text and data with 
the first 5GB of up to 4G LTE^ data for just 
$45 a month. With a simple switch of a SIM 
card, almost any phone can be a Straight Talk 
Wireless phone. Keep your phone, network, 
and number for half the cost.** Learn more 
at StraightTalkBYOP.com 






45 


NO-CONTRACT 30-DAY PLAN 

UNLIMITED 

TALK • TEXT • DATA 

FIRST 5GB HIGH SPEED 
THEN 2G* 


' t,*"Cut your bill in half" and "Save up to half the cost" are based on a service comparison of the two largest contract carriers' monthly online prices for comparable 
^ individual post-paid contract service plans, including overage charges, and Straight Talk's $45 service plan. Excludes the cost of the phone and limited time promotions. 
Source: Contract carriers' websites, July 2015. 

t To get 4G LTE speed, you must have a 4G LTE capable device and 4G LTE SIM. Actual availability, coverage and speed may vary. LTE is a trademark of ETSI. 

* At 2G speed, the functionality of some data applications such as streaming video or audio may be affected. All currently active Straight Talk BYOP customers will also receive 
the first 5GB Data at High Speeds at the start oftheir next 30 day cycle. Please refer always to the Terms and Conditions of Service at StraightTalk.com 


Walmart : 
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ROUNDUP 

Animal 
athletes 
of the 
world 

In December Dubai is 
to hold its first Camel 
Marathon, which 
covers 31 miles and 
awards luxury prizes 
to winners. Camel 
racing is just one of 
a variety of unusual 
animal sports: 



DOG SURFING 

Canines have 
competed on the 
breakers in Hawaii 
and California since 
the 1920s; points 
are given for ride 
length, wave size and 
confidence. 



SNAIL RACING 

Since the 1960s, the 
World Snail Racing 
Championships in 
the English village of 
Congham have drawn 
entrants from as far 
away as Hong Kong. 



PIG DIVING 

In rural China, pig 
diving has become 
a recent draw for 
tourists. The Piggy 
Kingdom Family 
Amusement Park in 
Zhejiang province 
has pigs jump off a 
39-ft. platform, some 
6 ft. higher than the 
tallest Olympic ones. 
— Naina Bajekal 


THE RISK REPORT 

Why a more isolated 
Saudi Arabia is 
looking weaker 

By Ian Bremmer 

SAUDI ARABIA’S KING SALMAN HAS BEEN ON 
the throne only since January, but the monarch 
is already 79 and has been ill for years. The day 
is coming when Saudi leadership will finally 
pass to a younger generation of royals— and 
when that happens, the next King will face a 
daunting set of challenges. 

First is the price of oil, which has fallen 
below $50 per barrel. In a country where the en- 
ergy sector still accounts for 80% of state bud- 
get revenue and 90% of exports, the likelihood 
that crude prices will remain weak is a grow- 
ing concern. Given that a major demand surge 
from a faltering China remains unlikely, even as 
Iraq produces more oil and the end of sanctions 
means Iran will add another 1 million barrels by 
the end of next year, prices will stay low. With 
that new supply from competitors, a Saudi pro- 
duction cut would more likely reduce the coun- 
try’s market share than the global oil price. 

The new King will also have to figure out 
how to create jobs for the 30% of Saudis who 
are under the age of 15. Failure to help them will 
create an exodus of human talent, more social 
unrest— or both. 

At the same time, the Middle East is becom- 


ing a more hostile place. The end of sanctions 
will allow Iran to spend more money on support 
for Saudi enemies like Syrian President Bashar 
Assad and Houthi rebels in Yemen. Russia’s 
entry into the Syria conflict makes it only more 
likely that Saudis will eventually have to accept 
Assad— whether they like it or not. 

The Saudis have added physical barriers 
along parts of their 1,000-mile border with 
Yemen to minimize the risk that sectarian con- 
flict will spill over. To guard against threats 
from ISIS in Iraq, they’ve constructed a com- 
bination wall and ditch that spans 600 miles. 

Yet Riyadh is feeling more vulnerable, not less. 

A number of Saudi allies, like Egypt and even 
some of the Gulf states, are refusing to join a 
Saudi-led Sunni bloc to counter Iran and its as- 
sociates. All this at a time when the U.S. has be- 
come a less predictable partner. 

Finally, there is the risk that King Salman’s 
eventual death will create a battle for succes- 
sion. For now, the designated heir is 56-year-old 
Crown Prince Mohammed bin Nayef. He has key 
tribal support and the backing of most senior 
princes. The ambitious deputy crown prince, 
30-year-old Mohammed bin Salman, is Salman’s 
son, and there’s a real risk that he will contest the 
succession. 

He would almost certainly lose the fight. But 
it’s also possible that if the current King lives 
long enough, he will eventually sideline his dep- 
uty in favor of his son. That would make a battle g 

within the family even more likely— and more ^ 
dangerous. □ 5 



DIGITS 

Hollywood’s gender gap 



Just how wide is the gap between the sexes in Hollywood? A TIME analysis of over 6,000 actors found 
that while men see their careers peak at age 46, women hit their apex at 30. Even the careers of big 
stars like Sandra Bullock and George Clooney fall into the same pattern. — Chris Wilson 
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Milestones 



From left, Tunisian Quartet leaders Wided Bouchamaoui, Houcine 
Abassi, Abdessattar ben Moussa and Mohamed Fadhel Mahmoud 


WON 

The Nobel 
Peace Prize 

A Tunisian quartet 

TUNISIA HAS COME A LONG WAY 
since the Arab Spring but still faces 
major challenges. There have been 
multiple tragedies this year, includ- 
ing two deadly, high-profile terror- 
ist attacks. So the Nobel Peace Prize 
awarded Oct. 9 gives encouragement 
to the Tunisian people when they 
need it most. 

The Nobel Committee hon- 
ored the Tunisian National Dia- 
logue Quartet— a coalition of labor. 


business, legal and human-rights 
groups— celebrating its key role in 
the country’s move from authoritar- 
ian rule to an open democratic pro- 
cess. The quartet has helped Tunisia 
become the most successful Arab 
Spring country. Its efforts were gal- 
vanized in 2013, when two political 
assassinations shook the country. 
That’s when the Tunisian people de- 
cided that enough was enough. There 
is still hard work to be done, but the 
Nobel is a signal of confidence that 
Tunisia is on the right path. 

—GORDON GRAY 

Gray served as U.S. ambassador to Tunisia from 
2009 to 2012 


DIED 

Paul Prudhomme, 75, 

Louisiana chef celebrated 
for bringing 
Cajun cuisine 
to a national 
audience with 
the success 
of his New 
Orleans 
restaurant, 

K-Paul's Louisiana 
Kitchen. He was famous 
for homespun dishes like 
blackened fish.Jambalaya 
and dirty rice. 

REACHED 

A tentative merger deal 

for Anheuser-Busch InBev 

to acquire SABMIller for 


about $104 billion. The 
merged company would 
represent about 30% of 
global beer sales, produc- 
ing such popular brews as 
Budweiser, Corona, Miller 
Lite, Stella Artois, Peroni 
and others. 

DISCOVERED 

In a cave system in China, 
47 well-preserved teeth 

that indicate modern 
humans were in 
the region at least 

80.000 years ago. 

Previous evidence put 
Homo sapiens in China only 

45.000 years ago, after 
the species had appeared 
in Europe. Now China can 


lay claim to the earliest 
modern humans. 

WON 

The prestigious Man 
Booker Prize, by Marlon 
James, for his novel A Brief 
History of Seven Kiliings. 
The Jamaican author will 
receive about $80,000. 

ORDERED 

By a Milwaukee jury, that 
firearms retailer Badger 
Guns pay $5.73 million 
to two police officers 
who were shot with a gun 
purchased at one of its 
stores. It's a rare instance 
of a gun store being held 
liable for negligently selling 
a firearm. 



TECHNOLOGY 

Dell builds a 
$67 billion empire 

ON OCT. 12, DELL ANNOUNCED 

plans to acquire IT provider EMC 
Corp. in the biggest pure technology 
tie-up ever. The deal— which would 
create a giant worth an estimated 
$67 billion at a time of massive shifts 
in the technology world— is a gambit 
by CEO Michael Dell (below) to trans- 
form the company he started in the 
mid-1980s from his dorm room at the 
University of Texas at Austin: 

DEATH OF PCs Dell, now 50, got his 
name into millions of American homes 
by selling custom computers directly 
over the Internet— a revolutionary 
idea at the time. Dell still makes home 
computers, but PC sales have been 
steadily falling for years, according to 
research firm IDC. Once the world’s 
top seller of PCs, Dell now trails rivals 
Lenovo and Hewlett-Packard. 


THE CLOUD Dell has been trying for 
several years to turn his company 
into a provider of diverse business- 
technology services. Though selling 
such higb-end gear is lucrative, many 
companies are increasingly switch- 
ing to using cloud computing from the 
likes of Amazon. Merging with EMC, 
which has a broad range of cloud- 
based businesses, could help 
Dell keep pace. 

BUCKING TRENDS Big 

breakups, not mergers, 
are the rage these days. 

Such moves are 
partly a response 
to stockholder 
campaigns. Dell, 
however, took 
his company 
private in a 
2013 leveraged 
buyout worth 
$24.4 billion. 

That move insu- 
lated Dell from 
Wall Street’s de- 
mands. —ALEX 
FITZPATRICK 


The Brief 


HEART HEALTH 

What a daily glass of 
wine does over time 

WINE IS THE GOLDILOCKS OF THE HEALTH 
world. Too much can raise blood pressure 
and the risk of certain cancers. Too little and 
people may not get the benefits, including 
a lower risk of heart disease and Type 2 
diabetes. 

The amount that’s just right, according 
to a new study published in the Annals of 
Internal Medicine, is a nightly glass of wine 
with dinner— for some people, anyway. 

Researchers wanted to see what hap- 
pened when people with well-controlled 
Type 2 diabetes added to a Mediterranean- 
focused diet either a glass of red or white 
wine or mineral water with dinner every 
day for two years. When the study was over, 
the red-wine drinkers had significantly 
increased “good” HDL cholesterol and a 
more beneficial cholesterol ratio compared 
with the group that drank water. 

“This is really solid gold-standard re- 
search,” says Dr. James O’Keefe, chief of 
preventive cardiology at Saint Luke’s Mid 
America Heart Institute, who was not in- 
volved in the study. “It confirms our intu- 
ition about the beneficial effects of moder- 
ate alcohol intake.” — mandy oaklander 



Amount of wine the 
participants drank 
with dinner (148 ml) 



• ••• 

• ••• 

13 times 

Amount of 
resveratroi in red 
vs. white wine 


The proportion of study 
participants who stuck it out 
for two years 


CANCER 

Breast 

cancer’s race 
problem 

the more doctors learn 
about breast cancer, the more 
they appreciate that while bi- 
ology and genetics are major 
factors, they aren’t the sole 
predictors of who will fare 
best when faced with a di- 
agnosis. Now, in a compre- 
hensive study, researchers at 
the Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center and the Uni- 
versity of Washington report 
that nonwhites were up to 
6o% more likely to be diag- 
nosed with advanced cancers 
than white women. The risk 
of a Stage IV diagnosis was 


highest among black women. 

This pattern of diagnosis 
at a later stage, when treat- 
ment options shrink and 
are often less effective, held 
across all types of breast 
cancer— those with a vari- 
ety of treatment options and 
those that are harder to treat. 
That strongly suggests that 
while biology and genetics 
contribute to a heightened 
risk of getting certain can- 
cers, other factors— such as 
socioeconomic status, geog- 
raphy and limited access to 
good health care— may be 
driving negative outcomes. 
“These disparities have more 
to do with social, cultural 
and economic factors,” says 
Lu Chen, who led the study. 

The researchers found 
that black, Hispanic and 


American Indian women 
are also less likely to re- 
ceive the recommended 
treatment— radiation fol- 
lowing a lumpectomy, for 
instance, to prevent recur- 
rence. (Whether they were 
offered treatment and re- 
fused was beyond the scope 
of the study.) 

Previous studies showed 
that black women are more 
likely to die of the disease 
than any other group— and 
the latest data makes plain 
that nongenetic factors may 
be influencing their care. It 
also suggests that address- 
ing the nonmedical barriers 
preventing minority women 
from taking advantage of 
therapies in a timely way 
could potentially save lives. 

—ALICE PARK 


BABIES 

Not all 
screen time 
is a no-no for 
infants 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 

in 15 years, the leading 
U.S. pediatrics group is 
rethinking its recom- 
mendations on screen 
time for kids and ba- 
bies. Though the new 
guidelines won’t be in- 
troduced until the fall 
of 2016, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics 
(AAP) has released a 
statement saying the 
group is rethinking 
its low-tolerance ap- 
proach. The AAP cur- 
rently advises against 
any screen time what- 
soever for children 
under 2 and no more 
than two hours per day 
for those 2 and up. 

Experts acknowl- 
edge that today, 30% of 
children first play with 
mobile devices when 
they’re in diapers. “In 
a world where ‘screen 
time’ is becoming sim- 
ply ‘time,’” the AAP 
committee writes, “our 
policies must evolve.” 
The AAP’s forthcom- 
ing guidelines will em- 
phasize the quality of 
the time kids spend 
staring at screens— as 
opposed to just the 
quantity. 

—TANYA BASH 
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Today's forecast: 
no more fog. 




INTRODUCING THE 
WHOLE YOU SLEEP APPLIANCE 

Customized specirically to fit your 
mouth, it's an alternative to CPAP. 
And because it's a mouthpiece, that 
means no hoses or masks. Which can 
help you beat sleep apnea with a natural 
night's rest, in the positions you find 
comfortable, and get back to enjoying 
the life that makes you whole. 


Learn more at www.wholeyou.com 







LightBox 

iFlower 

power 


North Koreans participate 
in one of the country’s 
notoriously extravagant 
parades, celebrating the 
70th anniversary of the ruling 
Workers’ Party on Oct. 10 
in Pyongyang. The revelers 
waved their flowers at Kim 
Jong Lin as they passed. 


Photograph by Ed Jones 
AFP/Getty Images 


* For more of our best photography, 
visit lightbox.time.com 















One million American troops are coming home with a new mission - 
to find fulfilling private sector careers. You can play a meaningful role in 
their transition from the military to the corporate world by offering career 
guidance on our Q&A online business community, ACP AdvisorNet. 

Volunteer 30 minutes of your time to answer questions from these inspiring 
men and women. You can review a resume, provide career tips, and share 
industry knowledge. It's simple - veterans get real advice from real people. 

Thousands of America's business leaders and veterans are already on 
ACP AdvisorNet. You can be too. 

Join our community at www.acp-advisornet.org 


American Corporate Partners (ACP) is a non-profit organization that assists 
veterans in their career transition from the armed forces to the civilian workforce. 
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Teammates carry the football jersey of Ben Hamm, i6, who died after a Sept, ii game in Oklahoma 


FOOTBALL 

We count 
pitches to 
save arms. 
It’s time to 
track hits to 
save lives 

By Sean Gregory 


AS THE RISKS OF BRAIN TRAUMA 
from playing football have become 
clearer, leagues have cracked down on 
the bone-rattling thwacks that were 
once celebrated by cheering specta- 
tors. Yet researchers increasingly be- 
lieve that head trauma is more likely 
to result from multiple— and often 
perfectly clean— hits rather than a sin- 
gle shot. Which means the danger of 
playing football is as much in tbe ac- 
cumulation of small hits to the head as 
it is in the stomach-churning big one. 
And yet no major organization at any 
level of the game limits the number of 
blows players take to the head. 

So here’s a modest proposal: regu- 
late hits to the head in football just as 
we count pitches in baseball. 

The concept of limiting a pitcher’s 
throws to prevent injury bas become 


gospel, from Little League— where 
kids must leave the game after reach- 
ing set caps— to the pros, despite a 
lack of scientific consensus on how it 
actually preserves vulnerable arms. 
Yet in football, where brains are at 
stake, there is no similar system for 
counting hits. The current high school 
season reinforces the tragic case for 
why that needs to change. 

On Sept. 11, Ben Hamm, a junior 
at Wesleyan Christian School in Okla- 
homa, collapsed on the sideline after 
being involved in a tackle. The play 
appeared routine, according to Rocky 
Clark, the school’s superintendent. 
Eight days later, Hamm died, having 
suffered an apparent head injury. (The 
medical examiner has yet to announce 
a cause of death.) He was i 6 . In Seattle 
less than a month later, Kenney Bui, 
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17, died of a brain injury three days after hurting 
his head in a game. Earlier this season, Bui report- 
edly had what his school called a mild concussion 
but was cleared by a doctor to resume playing. 

“I don’t see how a reasonable person would 
argue that we should count pitches to protect the 
elbow but not count hits to protect the brain,” says 
Stefan Duma, a professor of biomedical engineering 
at Virginia Tech. Duma’s research has shown that 
football players as young as 7 have sustained head 
impacts at forces similar to those in a car crash. 

Here’s how hit counts would work. The goal is 
to track every hit to the head at a certain level of 
force in both practices and games. That can be done 
by outfitting helmets with sensors. Then we need 
to determine how many shots a player can sustain 
before sitting out. There is no magic number, but a 
good starting point could be limiting high schoolers 
to 90 blows in a week exceeding 20 G’s— roughly 
equivalent to the whiplash from a mild fender 
bender. Eric Nauman, a biomedical-engineering 
professor at Purdue, suggests that number on the 
basis of the school’s brain-imaging research, which 
found that almost every high school player hit at 
this rate or greater showed evidence of brain injury, 
even if he didn’t have concussion symptoms. 

None of the leading football organizations 
is ready to sign on. Dr. Mitchel Berger, a neuro- 
surgeon and member of the NEL’s Head, Neck and 
Spine Committee, says, “It’s a leap of faith to as- 
sume that this is going to provide us with any de- 
finitive information to help us right now better 
determine things like return to play or whether a 
player is susceptible to another concussion or not.” 

On the college level, the NCAA’s chief medical 
officer. Dr. Brian Hainline, said it was researching 
the effectiveness of sensors “so that we can make 
a science-driven decision about head-impact ex- 
posure.” Pop Warner, which runs youth leagues 
across the nation, says it’s open to the idea but 
doesn’t believe the technology is ready. 

Recognizing that the very act of playing can 
have lasting eonsequences euts to the heart of foot- 
ball’s problem with traumatic brain injuries. “Foot- 
ball culture is resistant to counting hits, since peo- 
ple don’t think they’re worth counting,” says Chris 
Nowinski, a former college player who runs the 
Concussion Legacy Foundation. 

The science makes it clear that they are. Last 
month, researchers at the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and Boston University said 87 of 91 brains 
of deceased NFL players showed signs of CTE, a 
devastating neurological disease believed to result 
from blows to the head. “There’s more than enough 
evidence to say we need a hit count, right now,” says 
Nauman. No hit-count proposal will be perfect. But 
neither are piteh counts. Baseball started some- 
where. Why can’t football do the same? □ 


VERBATIM 


NUTSHELL 

Foolproof 


‘Today’s 
Republican 
hard-liners 
are angry, loud 
and insistent 
on getting 
their way. 
They are not 
conservatives — 
they are 
revolutionaries 
who all but 
say as much 
while they rail 
against what 
they call the 
Establishment.’ 

JOHN DANFORTH, former 
Senator and author 
of The Relevance of 
Religion, on TIME.com 



FOOLPROOF 




EVERY YEAR, NEW 

inventions, poli- 
cies and protocols 
promise to protect 
us in a world full 
of downturns, in- 
juries and outright 
disasters. But as 

the Wall Street Journal’s chief econom- 
ics commentator, Creg Ip, argues in his 
new book, our efforts to make ourselves 
safer can actually create more danger. 
Antilock brakes and snow tires help 
prevent some accidents but may also 
prompt drivers to exercise less caution. 
Helmets protect athletes from some 
injuries but eontribute to others: play- 
ers, feeling padded and perhaps invin- 
cible, are more inclined to hit with their 
heads. And improved techniques for 
putting out small forest fires have in- 
creased the prevalence of big ones, as 
more dry brush remains on the ground 
for fuel. “What all these things had in 
common,” writes Ip, “was that they 
made people feel safe, and the feeling 
of safety allowed danger to re-emerge, 
often hidden from view.” To truly hedge 
against personal and national calamity, 
we should view the world as the danger- 
ous place it is, not the risk-free, hurtless 
zone we want to make it. 

— SARAH BEGLEY 


CHARTOON 

Before Twitter 



JOHN ATKINSON. WRONG HANDS 
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BIG IDEA 

Green piece 

If you want to reduce your carbon 
footprint, which should you buy 
at the grocery store, an apple 
or a banana? A wearable app 
called Worldbeing, currently in 
development, aims to answer that 
question and others that might 
cross an eco-conscious mind. 

— Julie Shapiro 

HOW 

Developed by Benjamin Hubert 
of U.K. design studio Layer, the 
app will track users' daily carbon 
footprints using a Fitbit-like device 
that measures everything from your 
restaurant order to how far you walk 
to the lights you use at home (which 
it will remind you to turn off). 

WHEN 

Worldbeing aims to launch in 
2017, with plans to link the 
software to retailers, enabling 
users to estimate their output in 
advance. “The longer you use it 
for, the more attuned it becomes 
to your lifestyle,” says Hubert. 

WHY 

The developers hope the app will 
serve as a social network in which 
friends can urge one another to 
fight climate change. The goal, 
they say, is “empowering you to 
make better decisions." 



QUICK TAKE 

China’s growing deadly addiction 


By Hannah Beech 

TO LIVE IN CHINA, HOME TO MORE THAN 

300 million smokers, is to marinate in a haze 
of tobacco fumes. Now a new study pub- 
lished in the medical journal the Lancet has 
found that to live in China is, all too often, to 
die from cigarette smoke. By 2050, smoking 
could lead to 3 million deaths a year in China, 
and if rates don’t fall, at least half of Chinese 
males could eventually die from their nico- 
tine habit— what the Lancet calls a “growing 
epidemic of premature death.” 

Although smoking is declining worldwide, 
two-thirds of Chinese men light up, according 
to the study. (A relatively small fraction of Chi- 
nese women smoke.) And while luxury-ciga- 
rette cartons are a common gift during Chinese 
holidays, an average pack costs little more than 
a dollar. Even the poorest Chinese can afford to 


smoke. And why shouldn’t they? Cigarette com- 
panies advertise in schools and health clinics. 

The Chinese government knows it has a 
medical crisis on its hands, even if many Chi- 
nese men still consider smoking an accept- 
able social rite. As of this summer, smoking 
was banned in public indoor spaces in Bei- 
jing, a prohibition that is not always enforced. 
Still, the world’s largest tobacco company, 
China National Tobacco Corp. , which churns 
out more than 2.5 trillion cigarettes a year for 
dozens of domestic brands, is owned by none 
other than the Chinese government. In fact, 
7% of the state’s revenue comes from tobacco. 
That’s an addiction that may be even harder 
to quit than smoking. 


Beech is TIME’S China bureau chief 



DATA 

STICKY 

FINGERS 

stealing may be just 
a phase, according 
to research by 
economist Geoffrey 
Fain Williams of 
Transylvania University. 
His study reveals that 
a surprising number 
of young people have 
nabbed something for 
nothing — but they're 
not usually repeat 
offenders. 

Iin6 

Proportion of the 8,000 
teens and young adults 
surveyed who reported 
stealing something in 
the past year 

$37.50 

Median value of a theft; 
since it was under 
$50, researchers 
considered it 
petty theft 

lin5 

Proportion of males 
who reported stealing, 
vs. 1 in 10 females; 
Williams writes that the 
numbers may reflect 
the social stigma of 
stealing 

24 

Age when most young 
thieves tend to stop 
their pilfering habits 

<5% 

Percentage of young 
people who continue 
to steal for more than 
a year. Why do they 
stop? They realize the 
risk or attain emotional 
maturity, according to 
researchers. 

— Tanya Basu 
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THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 

How Clintonomics created 
Carly — and hampers Hillary 

By Rana Foroohar 


BY NOW, GOP PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE CARLY FIORINA’S 
business record has been well parsed: As CEO of Hewlett- 
Packard in the late 1990s and early 2000s, she orchestrated 
the blockbuster merger with computer maker Compaq. She 
boosted short-term growth by cutting research and develop- 
ment, a hallmark of HP since its founding in 1939, and favor- 
ing areas like marketing instead. When things went south- 
some 30,000 employees lost their jobs as the company’s 
stock-market value was cut in half— Fiorina flew away in a 
golden parachute worth $21 million. As a result, she has been 
called, not entirely unfairly, the worst CEO in history. 

Less well understood is the extent to which economic pol- 
icy crafted in the Clinton era created careers like Fiorina’s, 
making her rise not only possible but also a reminder of how 
much the next President will have to fix. 

let’s start with pay. Pay packages of the kind enjoyed 
by top managers have been rising since the 1980s, which 
is also when stock buybacks became legal. Buybacks really 
took off in the 1990s, during President Bill Clinton’s much 
vaunted New Economy. Tech firms, many of which were run 
by his supporters, began lobbying against efforts to put into 
place accounting standards that would have forced compa- 
nies to mark down the value of stock options on their books 
as an expense. One of the key reasons that buybacks bur- 
geoned is that America’s corporate executives were allowed 
to buy company stock at below-market prices while firms 
pretended that nothing of value had changed hands. 

A huge chunk of corporate pay is now awarded in stock- 
only about a third of executive pay is in cash. When the 
stock’s value rises, so do paychecks in the C-suite. That gives 
executives a personal incentive to do just what Fiorina did: 
make decisions that boost share prices in the short term, even 
if they wreak havoc with corporate well-being, jobs and long- 
term growth. As University of Massachusetts academic Wil- 
liam Lazonick put it in a 2014 paper, “The toxic combination 
of stock-based executive pay and open-market stock repur- 
chases has contributed to not only the growing concentration 
of income at the top but also the failure of the U.S. economy 
to sustain existing middle-class jobs and create new ones.” 

It’s hard to overstate how much perverse incentives 
encouraging bad corporate decisionmaking were exac- 
erbated by decisions taken by the Clinton Administra- 
tion. Robert Rubin (who served as both Treasury Sec- 
retary and head of the National Economic Council) and 
Larry Summers (his deputy, who succeeded Rubin at 
Treasury) favored regulation allowing greater corporate 
compensation, much of it paid out in opaque ways, as well as 
tax breaks for the rich. 

There were a few, like Joseph Stiglitz (the former head of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers), who were 
concerned about income inequality. That’s one reason back 
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TOP-HEAVY 

PAY 


303 to 1 

The ratio of 
CEO pay to 
worker pay 
in 2014, up 
from 123 to 1 
in 1995. 
Executive 
compensation 
skyrocketed 
in the 1990s, 
largely 
because of 
a change In 
tax law under 
the Clinton 
Administration 
that allowed 
companies 
to deduct 
performance- 
based pay. 


SOURCE: ECONOMIC 
POLICY INSTITUTE 



in the early ’90s, in response to the 
growing debate about the divide be- 
tween CEO pay and what the majority 
of American workers took home, legis- 
lation was introduced that would limit 
the tax-deductible portion of CEO com- 
pensation to $1 million. To get around 
that cap, Rubin and others wanted an 
exemption for “performance-based” 
pay, which on Wall Street and in corpo- 
rate America was typically awarded in 
options. The loophole camp prevailed. 

Stiglitz now views this as one of the 
most problematic legacies of Bill Clin- 
ton’s tenure. The tax code, which was 
relaxed to favor corporate debt over eq- 
uity, only encouraged more. “The whole 
stock-options boom caused so many 
incentives for bad behavior of all kinds, 
and for making each [corporation] look 
better than it was. It’s all directly re- 
sponsible for what I’d term ‘creative ac- 
counting,’ which has had such a devas- 
tating effect on our economy,” he says. 

ALL OF which Creates some difficulty 
for the Clinton currently running for 
President. Hillary, who would like vot- 
ers to remember the period of prosper- 
ity before 2001 fondly, was not making 
economic policy in her husband’s White 
House. And, as a candidate, she has de- 
cried “quarterly capitalism” and called 
for companies that do buybacks to an- 
nounce them more frequently than once 
every three months. Her recent plan to 
curb Wall Street is an indication that 
she’s trying to move away from the leg- 
acy of the go-go 1990s (and appeal to 
the Bernie Sanders crowd). 

Still, she doesn’t go far enough. 
If Clinton really wants to convince 
the left that she’ll be tough on 
Wall Street, she’s going to have 
to be a lot more specific about 
what she’d do to right the perver- 
sions that have warped Ameri- 
can capitalism. If she doesn’t, 
she risks enabling more people 
like Fiorina— the 1% who have 
benefited so richly from her hus- 
band’s economic legacy. □ 



IN THE ARENA 

Why the Democratic debate 
was a clear win for Clinton 

By Joe Klein 

IN THE WORLD OF POLITICS BEFORE DONALD TRUMP CAME 

to save US from rational discourse, most debates were stately, 
inconclusive affairs. Oh, there would be an occasional zinger 
or oops moment. There were campaigns that died or came to 
life on the stage. But for the most part debates, especially in 
the preprimary months, ratified what already was. This was 
especially true in years when there was a political consensus 
among the eandidates, as there was in the first Democratic 
debate of the 2016 cycle. It was an engaging debate, and a se- 
rious one, but no barns were burned, moderators insulted, 
hair sprayed stiff or set on fire. Hillary Clinton won, but not 
by default. She won by being a positive, unruffled and ra- 
tional presence— yeah, human even— on a stage filled with 
lesser candidates. 

The earth didn’t move, and the polls probably won’t, ei- 
ther. The most important moment was one of comity rather 
than confrontation: Bernie Sanders saying that the American 
people were “sick and tired” of hearing about Hillary Clin- 
ton’s “damn” emails. If you kept the Brooklyn accent and re- 
placed “emails” with “bunions” or “heartburn” or “kishkes” 
(Yiddish for intestines), you could have been eavesdropping 
at any given Thanksgiving dinner of my youth. All Jews have 
an Uncle Bernie: in this case, the powerful surprise was the 
graeiousness of the moment rather than the chronic dys- 
pepsia. Sanders was acknowledging what most Democrats 
believe— that the hubbub over Clinton’s emails is more a 
Republican ploy than a national crisis— and by doing so, he 
burnished his eredentials as a truth teller. 

But aside from that moment, he was a humorless Old Tes- 
tament Jeremiah, not the sort of person you’d want holding 
forth in your living room for State of the Union addresses or 
declarations of war. He barely smiled. He decried the “un- 
precedented crises” facing the country. That’s the way Re- 
publicans talk these days, and they seem silly doing so. He 
was scorched-earth on “millionaires and billionaires,” but 
in a hortatory, nonfactual way. He didn’t make the argu- 
ment. He didn’t do very well on gun issues, and his call for 
more “mental-health counseling” for paranoid-schizophrenic 
shooters— as if these people were likely to check themselves 
into the local clinic— sounded lame, even for a liberal. His 
“socialism” is a naughty-boy political fetish, and Clinton put 
him in his place when he claimed not to believe in capitalism. 
She talked about her desire to help small businesses, and that 
it’s sometimes our job “to save capitalism from itself.” Sand- 
ers had to acknowledge that he was in favor of private enter- 
prises too. 

AH, SANITY. Thy name is, occasionally, Hillary Clinton. 

She never seemed even vaguely troubled by attacks on her 
policies and bona fides, which mostly came from Ander- 
son Cooper. Her bald politieal flip-flop pandering of recent 
weeks— suddenly against the Trans-Pacifie trade deal, against 
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“I'm a 

progressive," 
Hillary Clinton 
declared, 
pointing to 
both her 
practical and 
liberal chops. 
“But I’m a 
progressive 
who likes to 
get things 

done.” 


• 

Bernie 

Sanders said 
greater voter 
turnout would 
ensure a 
Democratic 
victory. 
“We do need 
a political 
revolution in 
this country, 
where millions 
of people are 
not engaged 
in the politicai 
process. They 
don’t even 
vote. They’ve 
given up.” 


taxing supergaudy “Cadillac” health 
care plans that help fund Obamacare, 
against the Keystone pipeline— paid 
off. And so did her ability to create po- 
sitions just inside the bounds of those 
favored by Sanders: Wall Street was 
a terrific example. She has proposed 
substantive reforms, but not breaking 
up the big banks or imposing a tax on 
the turbo-powered churning of stock 
transactions, as Sanders has. He tried 
to describe his tax but lacked the skill 
and humanity to make it comprehen- 
sible. Clinton is perhaps the only can- 
didate I’ve seen since, well. Bill Clinton 
who can use clever wonkery as a shield 
against political attacks. 

BILL CLINTON was not Onstage, of 
course. And none of the others came 
close. Lincoln Chafee was probably the 
first candidate in human history to say 
that he voted for a bad (Wall Street) bill 
because his father had just died. Jim 
Webb seemed constricted and angry 
about the little time he was given, but 
he was unable to use his time effec- 
tively when he had it. Martin O’Malley 
seems a standard-issue politician who 
has been outfoxed by Clinton. He’s 
moved left when he should have cam- 
paigned as the creative moderate he’s 
always been. With Clinton sloping left, 
there may be a path for a true moder- 
ate reformer in the race— and if I’m 
Joe Biden, I’m sitting at home wonder- 
ing what I can say that will truly dis- 
tinguish my candidacy from Hillary 
Clinton’s. 

It used to be that Democrats were 
the party with the real policy disputes, 
usually over wars or rights. Their cur- 
rent Kumbaya may be a sign of stability, 
and maturity, or it may be rigor mortis. 
Their retreat to trade protectionism and 
identity politics seems so last-century. 
Hillary’s right: a woman President 
would be a relief from all the testoster- 
one flying about, but it would be nice to 
hear a full-throated roar from the lion- 
ess about something, other than gender, 
that is new and cool and exciting. □ 
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Russia has been 
left isolated by 
the West 




So Putin is looking 
for a U,S, alliance 
over Syria 


Instead Moscow 
and Washington are 
at odds again 










PUTIN’S 
SYRIA GAMBLE 

By Simon Shuster/Berlin 


ON SEPT. 30, the autumn session of Russia’s upper 
house of parliament was set to open with a grim 
docket. Next year’s budget had to be slashed and 
investments frozen if the Russian economy was to 
survive a sharp drop in global oil prices and the cor- 
rosive effect of Western sanctions. No doubt it would 
have been a dreary day if President Vladimir Putin 
had not sent his chief of staff to put a new item on the 
agenda. Closing the hall to reporters, Sergei Ivanov 
asked the lawmakers to allow Russian warplanes to 
start bombing Syria. They obliged with a quick and 
unanimous vote in favor, and air strikes began a few 
hours later. No one had much interest in discussing 
the economy after that. 

For world leaders once again tasked with trying 
to decode a Putin swerve— this time plunging into a 


Footage released 
by the Russian 
Defense Ministry 
show air and 
missile strikes 
being carried out 
in early October 
against targets 
in Syria 


bloody and intractable civil war in the Middle East— 
there were a few theories. He needed to prop up Syr- 
ian President Bashar Assad, his faltering ally in Da- 
mascus, and protect Russia’s naval base on the Syrian 
coast, its only connection to the Mediterranean. But 
the Kremlinology in Western capitals underplayed 
the less obvious domestic pressures that shaped Pu- 
tin’s decision to embark on Russia’s most complex 
military intervention since the disastrous Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan more than 35 years ago. Rather 
than just acting as a global spoiler by unleashing his 
military in Syria, Putin was trying to end Russia’s ec- 
onomically crippling isolation from the West. 

This is how the Kremlin sees it: In Syria and 
Iraq, the terrorist group known as ISIS has con- 
quered vast tracts ofterritory since 2013. Millions of 



refugees have fled the carnage, and their 
mass migration into Europe this summer 
has forced desperate Western leaders to 
search for a way to end the conflict at the 
source of the Syrian exodus. Putin saw an 
opportunity in offering one. During his 
speech at the U.N. General Assembly on 
Sept. 28— the first time he’d appeared at 
the annual meeting in a decade— he pro- 
posed the creation of an international co- 
alition that would help the forces of the 
Syrian regime defeat ISIS. “Then, dear 
friends, there would be no need for set- 
ting up more refugee camps,” Putin said. 

Later that day, he made his pitch in 
person to a skeptical President Barack 
Obama. It was their first formal meet- 
ing since Russia had angered the West 
by annexing the region of Crimea from 
Ukraine in the spring of last year, and it 
ended with no sign of the grand coalition 
Putin hoped for on Syria. Obama contin- 
ued to insist that Assad must relinquish 
power before any solution to the Syrian 
conflict could be found. Putin’s initial 
gambit had failed. 

“That was our Plan A,” says Leonid 
Kalashnikov, first deputy chairman of 
the foreign-affairs committee in Rus- 
sia’s lower house of parliament, the State 
Duma. Putin has said that his aim was to 
create a broad alliance against ISIS, one 
that would combine Russian and Ameri- 
can airpower with the ground forces of 
the Syrian army. The deeper calculation 
was simple: The U.S. could hardly keep 
up its sanctions against Russia if the two 
were part of a military alliance, says Ka- 
lashnikov. But with Obama’s refusing to 
bend on Assad’s role in Syria, “Plan A has 
fallen apart,” he tells TIME. 

That left a risky Plan B. With the 
West uncooperative, Putin’s air force 
began bombing the patchwork of rebel 
forces directly opposed to the Syrian 
regime— including those that have the 
support of the U.S. and its allies. Saving 
Assad was a key objective for Moscow, but 
Russian officials insist they had a bigger 
aim in mind. “We are not so concerned 
with this citizen by the name of Assad,” 
says Andrei Klimov, deputy chairman 
of the foreign-affairs committee in Rus- 
sia’s upper house. He says one of the key 
aims of the campaign in Syria is to con- 
vince the West that it cannot defeat ISIS 
without Russia’s help. “Unfortunately, 
these sanctions that the West introduced 


against Russia are getting in the way,” says 
Klimov. “As long as they don’t back away 
from this, [the West] will have a very hard 
time pacifying the storm of international 
terrorism.” 

so FAR, Russia has seemed content 
to let the storm gain force. While its 
bombs rained down on the more mod- 
erate rebel groups in early October, ISIS 
made some of its most dramatic gains in 
months, pushing deeper into the sub- 
urbs of Aleppo, Syria’s largest city. In 
the short term, Russia’s objective is to 
weaken or destroy the rebel groups op- 
posed to Assad, reducing the conflict on 
the ground into a duel between the Syrian 
army and ISIS, says Michael McFaul, the 
Obama Administration’s former ambas- 
sador in Moscow. “If that goal is accom- 
plished,” he says, “then the Russians will 
have made Assad the lesser of two evils, 
who all other countries should support. 
The U.S. and its coalition partners have 
no interest in seeing that outcome occur.” 

But this appears to be Putin’s 
endgame— leaving the West with no po- 
tential allies against ISIS other than Rus- 
sia and Assad. Which helps explain why, 
even as it bombed U.S. -backed rebel 
groups in Syria, Russia continued to ask 
for the West’s cooperation with an al- 
most nagging insistence. During a meet- 


RUSSIA’S WAR 

A plunging economy has put 
pressure on Putin — and contributed 
to his entry into the Syria conflict 
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GDP growth in the Russian economy 
in the first quarter of 2015, thanks 
to iow oii prices and sanctions 
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Number of Russians in poverty in 
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Russian military Sept. 30 to Oct. 12 
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Estimated amount Russia has 
spent so far on air strikes 


ing with his Defense Minister on Oct. 7, 
Putin instructed the armed forces to pur- 
sue all lines of contact with the U.S. and 
its allies in Syria. “Because without their 
participation,” he said, “it is of course 
doubtful that we will be able to properly 
organize this work.” 

The statement, which was published 
on the Kremlin website, lacked the craft- 
iness that has been so widely ascribed 
to Putin in recent weeks. But it seemed 
typical of the Russian President’s ap- 
proach to foreign policy. For as much as 
he is seen by some in tlie West as a mas- 
ter strategist, Putin is prone to impul- 
sive opportunism, grabbing at chances 
to project strength as a means of mask- 
ing failure. “Our system does not plan,” 
says Gleb Pavlovsky, a top adviser to the 
Kremlin from 2000 to 2011. “It stands 
atop a wave, and it begins to improvise. 

If the wave is lucky, our system catches it 
and surfs it for a while.” 

The latest wave took the form of Syr- 
ian refugees flooding into Europe tfiis 
summer. But Putin’s surflng was also ev- 
ident last year in Russia’s move against 
Ukraine. The decision to occupy and 
annex Crimea, for instance, was not part 
of some grand design, Pavlovsky says. It 
was a knee-jerk reaction to the popular 
uprising in Kiev that winter, which had 
cost Moscow its most important ally in 5 
the former Soviet Union. “No one could | 
have planned that,” Pavlovsky says. ; 

If it was an almost emotional lashing » 
out at Ukraine and its Western allies, Pu- I 
tin’s deployment of troops in Crimea last i 
spring seemed diabolically clever. It sent s 
his approval ratings to new highs of over s 
80% as the nation relished its first taste i 
of imperial expansion in more than half 5 
a century. But the patriotic fever even- | 
tually broke as economic hardship set I 
in, draining the federal budget. By late | 
summer, it was clear that Putin had rid- » 
den the wave of the Ukrainian crisis as far 5 
as he could. His approval ratings started | 
to dip in September as the economic i 
recession— intensified by low oil prices— s 
showed no sign of easing. s 

So Putin began to pursue an exit strat- | 
egy in Ukraine. In September, Moscow 5 
gave the separatist militias it was support- | 
ing in that conflict strict orders to hold s 
their Are, and on Sept. 30— the same day b 
R ussia began bombing Syria— Russia’s | 
proxies in eastern Ukraine announced s 
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that they were withdrawing their weap- 
ons. Moscow was shifting focus and cut- 
ting its losses. 

But Putin— who depends above all 
else on projecting an image of strength- 
needed to ensure that his retreat did not 
appear to be the result of Western sanc- 
tions. To save face, he had to approach 
the West as an equal partner rather than 
as a supplicant. Syria gave him that 
chance. His alliance with the Assad re- 
gime offered the West what it lacked 
in its war against ISIS: a professional 
army that could handle missions on the 
ground, complementing the U.S.-led air 
campaign against the Islamic State. In 
an interview televised the day before the 
Russian bombing campaign began. For- 
eign Minister Sergei Lavrov said that by 
working with Moscow and its Syrian al- 
lies, the U.S. could “make sure that what- 
ever air strikes they contemplate against 
terrorist targets on the ground could 
be coordinated with the efforts of the 
ground forces” that are backing Assad. 

Many experts in the U.S. and Europe 
believe that the West has no choice but 
to team up with Russia if it wishes to 
end the war in Syria. But such an alli- 
ance was always a nonstarter for Obama, 
who has repeatedly criticized Assad’s bru- 
tality against his own people and called 
for the Syrian President’s ouster. So at a 
briefing on Oct. 7, U.S. Defense Secretary 
Ash Carter said contact with the Russians 
in Syria would be limited to “technical 


.A. 

Syrians hold photos of Putin and 
Assad at a rally outside Russia’s 
embassy in Damascus on Oct. 13 


discussions,” code for avoiding an acci- 
dental clash of warplanes in the crowded 
Syrian skies. Obama has been even more 
blunt. At a news conference on Oct. 2, the 
President said Russia’s air force did not 
seem to distinguish between moderate 
rebel forces and the extremists of ISIS. 
“From their perspective, they’re all ter- 
rorists,” Obama said. “And that’s a rec- 
ipe for disaster, and it’s one that I reject.” 

Still, Putin pressed on. In remarks 
aired on state TV on Oct. 12, he said that 
if the U.S. does not approve of Russian 
targets in Syria, it should provide a list of 
different ones. “Give us the targets and 
we’ll work them over,” Putin said. Dur- 
ing a speech in Moscow the following day, 
he even proposed sending Prime Minis- 
ter Dmitri Medvedev to Washington at 
the head of a delegation to coordinate ef- 
forts in Syria. 

Further down the diplomatic hier- 
archy, the Russian tone has seemed even 
more pleading. “I understand that nuclear 
superpowers always look at each other 
through the scope of a rifle,” says Sergei 
Ordzhonikidze, a Russian diplomat and 
the former head of the U.N. office in Ge- 
neva. “But let’s learn from the past and 
think about how we can join forces,” he 


tells TIME. “This will not only advance 
the fight against terrorism. It would nor- 
malize the relations between the U.S. and 
Russia.” 

But far from growing closer, those rela- 
tions have only worsened as a result of Pu- 
tin’s latest military gambit. The U.S. and 
Russia now find themselves entangled in 
a dangerous proxy war, with Washington 
providing increased support to moderate 
rebels in Syria while Moscow aids the dic- 
tator they are trying to unseat. 

This is a movie no one wanted to 
watch again. At the height of the Cold 
War, armed conflicts in Korea, Viet- 
nam and Afghanistan, among others, all 
saw the two superpowers take opposing 
sides, fueling those wars with the deploy- 
ment of troops, advisers and military aid. 
Likewise in Syria, the cycle of escalation 
creates a “real risk” of Russian and U.S. 
forces’ clashing, says Konstantin Sivkov, 
a former strategist for the Russian general 
staff “The Americans have to understand 
that they need us, that we need to cooper- 
ate at least on an operational level to avoid 
such mistakes.” 

EUROPEAN LEADERS have begun to 
come around to this argument, with some 
even acting as mediators between Mos- 
cow and Washington. German Foreign 
Minister Frank-Walter Steinmeier told a 
news conference on Oct. 9 that the “cur- 
rent priority” in Syria is to make the U.S. 
and Russia work together for a solution. 
“We will not manage to launch a politi- 
cal process [in Syria] while the two great 
world powers are in disagreement,” he 
said. 

That leaves Obama with no good op- 
tions. Over the past two years, he has 
spent much of his diplomatic capital iso- 
lating Moscow from the Western world, 
and he has no intention of accepting Rus- 
sia’s terms for a Syrian coalition. But the 
alternative is no more attractive. Until 
the U.S. agrees to cooperate, Russia will 
likely continue to bomb the rebel forces 
that the U.S. has tried to support. The re- 
sult will be more chaos and bloodshed 
in Syria that will further dim the pros- 
pects of ending a war that has killed over 
200,000 people. But that is a price Putin 
seems willing to pay for the sake of re- 
gaining his seat at the table with West- 
ern leaders. —With reporting by mas- 
SIMO CALABRESI/WASHINGTON □ 
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What’S 

eating 

Jeb 

Bush? 

INSIDE THE CAMPAIGN THAT 
CANT CATCH A BREAK 


By Zeke J. Miller/ 

Muscatine, Iowa 

A LOT OF WORK goes into maintaining the 
happy, hopeful bubble around Jeb Bush. 

For starters, he doesn’t read newspa- 
pers in his car, and he avoids their websites 
on his iPhone. As needed, aides will email 
him news clips, but only after they have 
been sanitized of the horse race— who’s 
up, who’s down— he despises. Bad news 
comes heavily vetted if it comes at all. 

When Bush is on the campaign trail, 
out among the public, it’s harder to fil- 
ter the information. But he has developed 
coping mechanisms. When reporters ask 
about polls, he calls a proverbial 15-yard 
penalty and loss of down, then refuses to 
answer. Staffers on the morning briefing 
call know better than to speak of the latest 
surveys. During an interview with TIME 
in early October, he promised not to read 
this story or any of the other “life-or- 
death . . . crapola” about him in the press. 

There is a single, defining reason for 
all this precaution. From the moment 
Bush began talking last year about a run 
for the White House, he promised to pro- 
ceed only if he could “do it joyfully.” That 
effervescent feeling, prized more by poets 
than by pols, was always at the center of 
Bush’s presidential plan— to run with 
“brazos abiertos,” he says, “open arms”— 
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A onetime front runner, Bush campaigns i6-hour days, including 
a recent stop at a cafe in Peterborough, N.H. 
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bringing victory to a floundering national 
party amid a message of cultural har- 
mony, reduced taxes, massive economic 
growth and rainbows. 

But joy has been hard to find. He 
has been mocked by Donald Trump as 
“low-energy” and hounded for minor 
gaffes that get blown out of proportion, 
all while continuing to underperform in 
the polls. The only candidate with more 
than $100 million in a war chest and a 
name that opens any Republican door. 
Bush sits in fifth place in the national 
surveys, behind a trio of political nov- 
ices and his old protege Florida Senator 
Marco Rubio. 

So Bush has chosen to control what 
he can, which means tuning out most 
of what goes on around him. “It just 
doesn’t have the same purpose for me 
if I was focused on, if I was obsessive 
about the politics for politics,” he says. 
“That would take joy from my heart in 
a heartbeat.” 

Happiness is not really the theme 
of the 2016 GOP race so far— farce and 
fratricide seem closer to the mark. And 
the joy that matters most to Jeb does not 
come especially easy to him. By disposi- 
tion and instinct, he has far more of his 
father’s reticent manners than his broth- 
er’s cowboy swagger. He calls himself an 
“introvert” and a “grinder,” two words de- 
void of glee, and brags of never, ever hav- 
ing taken more than a week’s vacation at a 
time. There is an aptitude instead for the 
long haul. Born to privilege, he embraces 
the humiliations of hard work. 

And you can see it on the trail. He 
has one of the most ambitious campaign 
schedules of any candidate in the race, 
beginning with predawn trips to the 
gym and often ending two states away 
with late-night donor calls in a hotel 
room. Sixteen-hour days are the norm, 
facing small— and sometimes hostile- 
crowds, who induce regular flubs. He 
suggested that Americans need to work 
longer hours, when he clearly meant that 
Americans need more opportunities. He 
snapped at a reporter who questioned his 
use of the term anchor babies. After the 
latest college shooting in Oregon, he let 
slip, “Stuff happens,” though he meant 
that the world is full of obstacles that do 
not demand government solutions, not 
that they should be dismissed as unim- 
portant. There are also the awkward ver- 


With regular town halls and press 
gaggles, Bush often speaks off the cuff, 
which has contributed to several gaffes 
that have been attacked by Democrats 

bal tics, like adding “man” and “brother” 
at the end of a sentence. 

Democratic strategist David Axel- 
rod calls campaigns MRIs for the soul, 
and Bush says he is content to be who he 
really is, even as his campaign rejiggers its 
message to cast him as a Washington out- 
sider ready to knock heads. “Extroverts 


BIRTHPLACE: Midland, Texas 

SPOUSE: Columba Bush, nee 
Columba Garnica Gallo, whom he 
met on a high school service trip to 
Leon, Mexico 

“SUNDAY FUNDAY” 
ACTIVITIES: Workout, Mass, golf 
(2V2 hours for an 18-hole round) and 
making guacamole 

LATEST TECH GEAR: Apple 
Watch, which replaced his Pebble 
smartwatch this year 

FAVORITE SEC MASCOT: 

University of Florida Gator 

YEARS IN ELECTED OFFICE: 

Eight 


migrate to the public arena, but intro- 
verts win in the end, brother,” he explains 
in a conversation with TIME on Oct. 8. 
“Being focused, being really striving for 
improvement, being self-aware, not being 
driven by your own ego but being driven 
by a mission, I think in the end is a good 
set of personality traits.” Then he adds, 
with the slightest hint of mirth, “It is 
what it is.” 

NO ONE EXPECTED A CAKEWALK when 
Bush jumped into the race last year. Since 
Barry Goldwater took the nomination in 
1964, Republicans have favored insider 
princes, handing the nomination to the 
person who had either nearly won last 
time or seemed next in line. That was the 
system Bush imagined when he declared 
in the fall that he would have to prepare 
to “lose the primary to win the general.” 
It was the kind of line the GOP establish- 
ment loves. 

But the GOP establishment turned out 
to be weaker than anyone expected. Then 
came Trump, Ben Carson and Carly Fio- 
rina, a trio of political amateurs prom- 
ising to channel furies the back rooms 
could not detect. Meanwhile, on Capitol 
Hill, GOP leaders were overthrown for 
being willing to compromise with Dem- 
ocrats to keep the government function- 
ing, the sort of sensibility that has defined 
Bush-family politics for generations. Los- 
ing the primary— and all that follows— is 
now very much a real possibility. 
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At the core of the Bush challenge is 
the brand name and all it signifies. “I 
do think the bar’s higher for me, but 
that’s good,” he said in an interview in 
his black campaign Escalade on his way 
to the airport after his three-day Iowa 
swing. “I don’t see it as a burden. I see it 
as an opportunity.” 

But the rise of the insurgent right 
has forced Bush to depend even more 
on his name. Fundraising for the latest 
Bush campaign has always been a fam- 
ily business, but never like this. Former 
President George W. Bush has partici- 
pated in at least four fundraisers, in- 
cluding one very quietly just outside the 
nation’s capital a few weeks ago. His par- 
ents, in their 90s, have each participated 
in two, and his brother Marvin Bush and 
sister Dorothy Bush Koch in one each. 
Later this month the two former Pres- 
idents Bush will join the hopeful at a 
summit for high-dollar donors in Hous- 
ton dubbed the “Jeb Celebration.” Then 
there is his rising-star eldest son George 
P. Bush, the Texas land commissioner, 
who has crisscrossed the country fund- 
raising and attending campaign events 
while younger son Jeb Jr. has focused on 
youth outreach. 

This summer, Jeb reports, Barbara 
Bush strolled the beaches of Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, with her dogs and a 
pair of “Jeb! 2016” bumper stickers on 
her three-wheeled red walker, handing 
out others to passersby on one condi- 
tion: “Don’t put it in a scrapbook— put it 
on the car.” “This is typical of my mom,” 
Jeb notes as the car ride continues, be- 
fore quoting the family matriarch: “If you 
have two cars and you want to put them 
on. I’ll give you two.” 

Ask about his struggling poll numbers 
(Jeb has fallen from double to single dig- 
its in most surveys since getting into tbe 
race) and Bush points to his father’s ex- 
perience. “At this point, my dad was an 
asterisk in 1979,” he noted, plugging his 
time campaigning for his father in Iowa 
that year. Left unmentioned was the fact 
that a more conservative and charismatic 
candidate, Ronald Reagan, beat the elder 
Bush to the nomination in 1980. 

ON AN EARLY OCTOBER AFTERNOON, 

Dorene Oliver was sitting just in front of 
a bank of television cameras at the Pizza 
Ranch in Indianola, Iowa, when Bush was 


JEB^S POLICY 
PLAYS 

With the pie-in-the-sky goal of sustained 
4 % annual economic growth, Bush 
has put forward a series of mostly 
conventional Republican policy ideas. 

HEALTH CARE 

Repeal Obamacare and replace it with 
tax breaks for individuals to purchase 
catastrophic insurance coverage and 
block grants to help states serve low- 
income people. He would also limit 
the amount of tax-free benefits for 
employees. 

IMMIGRATION 

Push comprehensive reform that gives 
a path to citizenship for undocumented 
immigrants who were brought to the 
country as children but not everyone 
else. "What do we do with the 11 million 
people here? I think the answer is 
earned legal status,” he says. 

TAX REFORM 

Eliminate many deductions and cut 
income tax rates, which could reduce 
tax revenue by as much as $3.4 trillion 
over 10 years. 

ENERGY 

Approve the Keystone XL pipeline, push 
to allow exports of U.S. crude and 
natural gas, repeal EPA regulations of 
greenhouse gases and reduce other 
industry regulations. 


asked by a voter to name his biggest mis- 
take as a leader. Muttering within ear- 
shot, Oliver, a 56-year-old Ben Carson 
supporter, quipped, “Not changing your 
last name.” 

Jeb heard the jab and searched the 
room for the culprit. “Who said that? 
That’s not a mistake,” Bush responded 
matter-of-factly. “I’m proud of my 
family.” 

But there is still time for a Bush re- 
bound. He’s built the largest ground op- 
eration in New Hampshire and is looking 
to his formidable super PAG to help re- 
introduce him to voters over the airwaves. 
During the Iowa trip, his super PAG re- 
leased a new ad, featuring Bush’s dis- 
ruption message, part of a months-long 
$50 million campaign to define his rec- 
ord as a government reformer. “He has 
the record of shaking things up and ac- 
tually accomplishing something, which is 
what a lot of the appeal of outsiders is,” 
said a Right to Rise adviser. The echoes 
of the slogan that made George W. Bush 


the nominee in 2000— “Reformer With 
Results”— are easy to hear. 

The elder brother’s counsel may prove 
to be another advantage as the real prima- 
ries begin. “My brother gives me good ad- 
vice,” Bush says of the former President, 
who he notes is the only Republican to 
win nationally since their father in 1988. 
“I need to ask him more, to be honest 
with you. Because he’s got a great, very 
astute sense.” 

IN INDIANOLA, Jeb proceeds to talk up 
his Florida record, cutting the size of gov- 
ernment, raising the state’s growth rate— 
the sort of things that matter most to Re- 
publican voters this year. The Carson 
supporter who came in mocking Bush’s 
name eventually came around. “I thought 
we were going to listen to another George 
W. Bush, but I was very, very wrong,” Ol- 
iver explained afterward. “I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

Yet there is a grim counternarrative 
spreading in the Bush supporter and 
donor orbit: that maybe Jeb is the 
wrong candidate, with a temperament, 
last name and ideological disposition 
ill suited to the moment. Perhaps he 
missed his chance in 2012, they muse 
privately, or maybe, as Barbara Bush said 
in 2013 (but later recanted), “We’ve had 
enough Bushes.” 

The Bush strategy is a wager that vot- 
ers will set aside their anger and the ap- 
peal of the “grievance candidates” who’ve 
never held government office and look 
in the end for a more electable Estab- 
lishment favorite. That is usually how it 
goes with Republicans. But the anger that 
has marked the race so far seems to be 
broadening if not deepening, and that’s 
lengthening the odds on Jeb. If it doesn’t 
subside and if he can’t rebrand himself to 
capture the frustrations by the time Re- 
publicans go to the polls in February, then 
even many of his staunchest backers con- 
cede it may be a lost cause. 

In the meantime Jeb Bush gets up 
every morning to try again, preaching 
joy while grimly focused on the narrow 
task before him. “It’s been my responsi- 
bility from the very beginning to method- 
ically go about telling my life story,” he 
says. “I don’t know what everybody else 
does in the campaign, but that’s what I 
do.” There’s little else he can control, he 
says. It is what it is. □ 
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On a playground in San Francisco, 
4-year-ola Astral Defiance Hayes 
takes a stick and writes his name in 
the sand. His twin brother Defy Aster 
Hayes whizzes around their father. 


when the boys pause for snack time, Lucas, 33, a 
tattooed stay-at-home dad, peels each of them a ba- 
nana. One of them balks. “You don’t want it? But I 
opened it for you.” Lucas caves and pivots to some 
raw walnut pieces. 

Astral and Defy have been vegan since they were 
in the womb. Lucas cloth-diapered them, and now 
he’s homeschooling them while his wife Kenya, 36, 
supports the family with her PR job. The Hayeses 
started documenting their adventures as parents, 
Instagram photo by Instagram photo, on a blog about 
vegan pregnancy that has become a blog about vegan 
childhood. The family even has its own semisatirical 
tagline: “Committed to raising kids sustainably and 
humanely since 2009.” 

“You guys can go wherever you want,” Lucas tells 
the boys as they tentatively explore the park. “Walk, 
and we’ll follow you.” 

Until now, members of the millennial generation— 
those 20- and 30-somethings born from the late ’70s 
to the late ’90s— have mostly been busy following 
themselves. Helicopter-parented, trophy-saturated 
and abundantly friended, they’ve been hailed by 
loved ones as “special snowflakes” and cast as the 
self-centered children of the cosseting boomers who 
raised them. Now millennials have a new challenge 
that has shifted their focus: raising kids of their own. 

Millennial parents number more than 22 million 
in the U.S. , with about 9,000 babies born to them 
each day. This growing cohort of parents is digitally 
native, ethnically diverse, late-marrying and less 
bound by traditional gender roles than any genera- 
tion before it. Millennials, many of whom entered the 


job market during one of the worst economic down- 
turns in U.S. history, have helped shape a culture 
where everyone is expected to be on all the time— 
for their bosses, co-workers, family and friends. With 
a smartphone and a social network always at hand, 
they’re charting a course through parenthood that 
opens moms and dads to more public criticism— as 
well as affirmation— than anything previous genera- 
tions have ever experienced. 

At the same time, these young adults, having been 
raised to count individuality and self-expression as 
the highest values, are attempting to run their fam- 
ilies as minidemocracies, seeking consensus from 
spouses, kids and extended friend circles on even 
the smallest decisions. They’re backing away from 
the overscheduled days of their youth, preferring a 
more responsive, less directorial approach to activi- 
ties. And they’re teaching their kids to be themselves 
and try new things— often unwittingly conditioning 
their tiny progeny to see experiences as things to be 
documented and shared with the world. 

As parents, millennials are still marked by their 
optimism. They still have faith in progress, equality 
and Google. And they continue to build vast archives 
of selfies. Now the rising question for this generation 
is. How will their beliefs, habits and preoccupations 
shape the lives of their children? 

ALi DEPLATCHETT, a 31 -year-old research admin- 
istrator and single mom in Cleveland, calls it “mom- 
petition.” Social media, she says, is the worst. “I’m 
like, ugh, there’s a 7-month-old walking on Facebook. 
What are you doing, Liam?” 


P 

Lucas and Kenya 
Hayes 

Lucas believes that 
his sons will learn 
an important life 
lesson from his 
being the “nurturer” 
while his wife Kenya 
works. “There are 
strong, prevailing 
gender norms in 
society,” says the 
stay-at-home dad. 
"I'd be lying if I said I 
don’t like challenging 
those sexist ideas." 
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She’s j oking about worrying that her son is behind. 
Mostly. Like other millennial parents, DePlatchett 
endures the constant temptation to compare her fam- 
ily with others. Nearly 90% of millennials are social- 
media users, compared with 76% of Gen X-ers and 
59% of baby boomers, according to market-research 
firm eMarketer. The result is that many of them are 
posting an impossibly pristine, accomplished ver- 
sion of their family lives on the web. 

In scores of interviews for this article, just the 
mention of social media elicited groans and sighs 
from young parents who are barraged by hand- 
made birthday invitations and color-coded clothes- 
pin chore charts on Pinterest. They debate whether 
Facebook or Instagram is “the hardest,” whether it’s 
the images of the home-cooked organic feast or the 
Just-cleaned house. It helps only a little to know that 
people are being highly selective about what they 
share. “Someone will put out there, ‘Oh, I just braided 
my child’s hair.’ But you just yelled at them like 50 
times to sit down,” says 30-year-old B. Marcell Wil- 
liams, a mother of four living in St. Louis. 

Social-media platforms have become places where 
it’s acceptable to brag, as parents have done since 
they had kids to brag about. But whereas previous 
generations had five minutes to whip out their wal- 
lets at the water cooler, millennials have a platform 
that operates 24/7, with HD video— one that they’re 
not shy about using. When Danielle Campoamor, a 
28-year-old freelance writer in Seattle, went into 
the delivery room last year, she was accompanied 
by two friends who had strict instructions to frame 
their photos from the shoulders up and begin shoot- 
ing the moment her son Matthias was born. 

“He was online moments after he took his first 
breath. Who doesn’t want to hear that their kid’s 
cute?” she says. “And especially as a parent— when 
so much of it is self-doubt and a lot of guilt about 
whether the decisions you made are right— we want 
to hear that we’re doing a good job.” 

The pressure among millennials to be great par- 
ents is fierce. In February, parenting site BabyCenter 
released its annual report on modern moms. It sur- 
veyed 2,700 U.S. mothers ages 18 to 44 and found 
that nearly 80% of millennial moms said it’s impor- 
tant to be “the perfect mom,” compared with about 
70% of moms in Generation X; 64% of moms across 
age groups said they believe parenting is more com- 
petitive today than it used to be. 

And for millennials, that competition is starting 
5 earlier and earlier. In a TIME poll conducted in part- 
i nership with SurveyMonkey, 46% of millennial par- 
s ents said they posted a picture of their youngest child 
s either in the womb or before the baby was 1 day old, 
“ compared with 10% of Generation X parents. In their 
I first blog post about vegan pregnancy, the Hayeses 
I posted pictures of Kenya’s positive pregnancy tests, 
s There are costs to putting every parenting choice 


P 

Millennial 
moms and 
dads, in 
their own 
words 

Millennials are 
more politically 
independent than 
their parents, 
supportive of gay 
marriage and on the 
edge of becoming 
majority minority. 
They have fewer 
expectations for what 
a family should look 
like, beyond a group 
of people who love 
one another. 



Jeremy and Michael 
Charneco-Sullivan 

Some 700,000 
millennial parents 
identify as lesbian, 
gay or bisexual. 
Jeremy, 34, and 
husband Michael, 
30, live in Springfield, 
Mo., with their 
adopted children. 
“Kids were always 
in the picture,” 
says Jeremy. 



Ali DePlatchett 

Like many of her 
peers, this single 
mom in Cleveland 
continues to work. 
"There are women,” 
she says, "who 
want our sons to 
know a woman 
can contribute to 
the success of 
the family.” 


on display in today’s digital public square. Every post 
or tweet invites opinions on one’s choices from the 
typical millennial’s network of 500 Eacebook friends 
(at least half of whom are likely to be loose acquain- 
tances). And the pseudo anonymity that people feel 
behind a keyboard can lead them to make comments 
online that they’d never make to another parent’s 
face. Many millennials say infighting over topics like 
breast-feeding and vaccines has driven them from 
online groups. Jodi Meyer, a 35-year-old mom in Or- 
egon City, Ore. , recently transitioned from working 
to staying at home full time. “Half of my friends on 
Facebook are like, ‘You need to work, you need to 
contribute to the family,’ ” she says. “It’s out there for 
stay-at-home moms. It’s out there for breast-feeding. 
Cloth diapering. It’s just like fight, fight, fight, fight, 
fight.” 

And yet for all the bickering and sizing up, the vast 
majority of millennial parents remain online. Some 
cite the simple efficiency of posting on Facebook over 
emailing baby photos. Stay-at-home dads say they 
would have felt isolated if they couldn’t have found 
other guys online who were also full-time caregiv- 
ers looking for solidarity and playdates. And every 
post that invites judgment is also an opportunity to 
receive support from relatives and friends no mat- 
ter where they are. 

Sarita Schoenebeck, an assistant professor at the 
University of Michigan, interviewed new mothers 
about their use of Facebook. She found that each 
Like they got when they posted a baby picture, no 
matter how well they knew the person it came from, 
was a form of much-needed support during the early, 
challenging days of being a parent. “Most parents 
play out, consciously or subconsciously, this cost- 
benefit analysis,” Schoenebeck says. “And the ben- 
efits of being on social media, for most people, out- 
weigh these public parenting costs, this Pandora’s 
box of judgment and criticism and social comparison 
that is inherent to parenting today.” 

ALSO INHERENT TO PARENTING TODAY: informa- 
tion overload. Whether they have questions about 
screen time, co-sleeping, all-natural remedies for 
diaper rash or any other issue, millennials are twice 
as likely as boomers to say they look to Google most 
often for instruction— and half as likely to say they 
look to books. While parents of all ages are most likely 
to turn to their own parents for advice, millennials 
cast their net to Facebook, Twitter, blogs and apps. 

This generation has no Dr. Spock. They have a zil- 
lion competing Facebook friends and Internet “ex- 
perts”— none authoritative and many contradicting 
one another. In TIME’S survey, 58% of millennial par- 
ents found the information available to them some- 
what, very or extremely overwhelming— compared 
with 46% of X-ers and 43% of boomers. 

Trying to weed through everyone’s opinions and 
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Millennials vs. the rest: how they think about family 

Compared with earlier generations, millennials have new views on parenting choices from names to toys to activities. 
Here, findings from a TIME-SurveyMonkey poll of more than 2,000 U.S. parents with children under 18. 


Parents who ... 

. . . have never shared a picture of 
their chiidren on sociai media 


Millennials 


19% 


30% 


Baby boomers 


. . . say sociai-media posts by other 
parents often or constantly make 
them feei like an inadequate parent 



. . . think their friends’ chiidren 
participate in too many activities 

Millennials 36 % 

Gen X 50 % 

Baby boomers 53 % 


. . . have purposefuiiy bought . . . say it is very or extremely important 

gender-neutral toys for their children for couples to be married before they 

have children 

Millennials 50 % 

GenX 34 % Millennials Gen X Baby boomers 

Baby boomers 34 % 42% 49% 51% 


. . . think it is somewhat, very or extremely 
important that their child's name be unique 




... are somewhat, very or extremely 
concerned about other parents’ judging 
the food their children eat 

Millennials 30% 
Gen X 17% 

Baby 

boomers 11% 


... are stay-at-home parents 

Millennials 23 . 2 % 

Gen X 16 % 

Baby boomers 22 % 


. . . find the amount of parenting 
information available to be somewhat, 
very or extremely overwhelming 

Millennials GenX Baby boomers 

58 % 46 % 43 % 



decide w^hich is the most reputable can turn into an 
enormous time suck. Alyssa Westring, 35, is raising 
her 6-year-old and 3-year-old while teaching business 
students at DePaul University in Chicago about man- 
agement and work-life balance. Yet that expertise 
didn’t shield her from the black hole that the Internet 
can turn into for today’s young parents. She recalls a 
day when her daughter started complaining that her 
ear hurt. The family had just moved, and Westring 
wanted to find a new pediatrician. 

“How would I find a new pediatrician 20 years 
ago? I probably would have asked one or two people,” 
she says. “Now I can read reviews of all the doctors 
online and look at where they went to medical school. 
I emailed a listserv. And this fairly simple question 
became a several-hour ordeal.” In the end, she was 


so frustrated that she ended up just sticking with her 
original pediatrician— 45 minutes away on the other 
side of Chicago— and feeling guilty about spending 
so much time researching a personal issue while she 
was at work. 

DePlatchett says she “fell into” crowdsourcing ad- 
vice from the web in the beginning. “When you’re 
on maternity leave and you have a new kid and you 
have no idea what you’re doing, the natural reaction 
is to look on the Internet,” she says. “Like ‘My new- 
born won’t stop screaming, what should I do?’ You 
Google it, and then you end up on a mom group on 
Facebook. Some of these women are just crazy. Ev- 
eryone has their way to do things, and it’s right. They 
decided that it’s right.” 

While still on maternity leave in Oakland, Calif., 
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Rose Tandeta, a 32-year-old child life specialist, 
remembers her own personal rabbit hole. “I spent a 
lot of time on Google searching ‘My 6-week-old won’t 
sleep . . . My 8-week-old won’t sleep.’ You have all of 
that available to you, and sometimes that’s detrimen- 
tal. I feel like I have to let her cry it out. Or I have to 
do this method. Or I have to read this book first,” 
she says. “My parents, they had their parents to say, 
‘This is how we did it. This is how you should do it.’ ” 

Many millennials, though, aren’t doing things the 
way their parents did. For one thing, they are be- 
coming parents later. The average age of a first-time 
mother is at a historic high of 26, up from 21 in 1970. 
Millennial parents also put less value on marriages, 
many choosing to cohabit with their partners instead. 
Another big shift is from the helicopter parenting 
that achievement-obsessed parents inflicted on their 
millennial children to what might be called “drone 
parenting”— the parents still hover, but they’re fol- 
lowing and responding to their kids more than di- 
recting and scheduling them. 

Data scientist and sociologist Lauren Beresford, a 
millennial who works for a company called Sprout- 
ling that makes wearables for babies, says that while 
some in her generation are still intensive parents, a 
huge number want the opposite experience for their 
children. “It’s not like: tennis lesson, music lesson, 
art lesson,” she says. “It’s a backlash.” 

Allison Romero, 32, says her mother helicoptered 
her furiously during her childhood in Memphis and 
other towns— until her parents divorced when she 
was a teenager. “She had to have control over every- 
thing,” Romero says. “She never let us attend things 
on our own, whether it be a church service or a sport- 
ing event or anything. I felt like I always had to be 
on. I had to play the role of the perfect daughter.” 
Though Romero believes her mother had good in- 
tentions— “I think she felt that if she didn’t do what 
was best for us, she was failing us”— she also says that 
this exhausting presence drained her enjoyment out 
of the activities she was being ushered to and from. 

Romero, now a stay-at-home mom to four kids, is 
taking a much more relaxed and responsive approach 
to raising her own children. “I wanted to be more of 
their friend than their mom and give them the room 
to express themselves and be little people,” she says. 
“I never felt like I got that opportunity.” Instead of 
hyperdirecting their kids, many researchers believe, 
there’s a focus among today’s millennial parents on a 
democratic approach to family management— con- 
stantly canvassing their children for their opinions. 

Jeff Fromm, a marketer who specializes in millen- 
nial attitudes, has studied this generational response. 
A 2013 report by his firm, FutureCast, found that 61% 
of millennial parents believe that “kids need more 
unstructured playtime.” And they see themselves as 
living up to this ideal as parents, with only 21% say- 
ing their kids are “overscheduled.” Fromm thinks this 
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Rose Tandeta and 
Andrew Moy 

Formerly a chef, 
Moy took a steadier 
job in construction 
sales. He is Chinese- 
American; Tandeta 
is white. “It's totally 
normal,” says the 
32-year-old Oakland, 
Calif.-based child life 
specialist, of having 
a biracial daughter. 



Melony White 

White, 26, is a 
single mother living 
in Perris, Calif. 
She believes in a 
parenting style based 
on self-expression, 
though her son is 
just 4: “When people 
watch us, they’re like, 
‘You need to tell him 
to hush his mouth.’ 
And I say no.” 



Mardi Palan and 
Caleb Weidenbach 

Palan, 30, a hair- 
dresser, lives with her 
partner in Portland, 
Ore. One-year-old 
Forest was planned, 
but there is no 
wedding imminent. 
“We’ve seen so many 
people get divorced,” 
Palan says. 


generation’s reputation for being entitled is actually 
a misunderstanding of its insistence on fairness. 
“The command-and-control model is not there,” he 
says. “Millennials are just at their core believers in 
democracy. It’s not uncommon for parents to poll 
the jury on what we are going to do this weekend.” 

Running a family democracy, of course, is a lot of 
work. Kyle Eichenberger, a father of two in Oak Park, 
111., says he lets his kids choose what to eat and how 
to dress— and admits that it can be tiring. “Lately it’s 
been driving us nuts. We’ve been getting a lot of ‘Can 
I have a special treat? Can I have a cookie?’ ” he says. 
The kids don’t always get the cookie, but the parents 
also never make them finish what’s on their plates. 
“I’ve heard older people make disparaging comments 
about my generation, that parents are so lenient,” 
Eichenberger says. “It’s not that we don’t have rules 
and guidelines. We recognize that what works for 
my family might not be what works for your family.” 

Sari Powazek, who’s been running a toy store in 
Scottsdale, Ariz., for nearly 40 years, has observed 
this back-and-forth. She says the parents she sees in 
the store’s play area today are more hands-on than 
previous generations of parents— and they are also 
looking to their children for direction. “They ques- 
tion themselves, they question the child. ‘Are you 
sure? Are you sure? Is this what you want?’ ” she says. 

OPEN-MINDED. EMPATHETIC. QUESTIONING. 
These are qualities millennial parents list when 
asked what they want their kids to be like when 
they become adults. And these millennial parents 
may be achieving their desired result. Powazek says 
that while the parents she sees at her store are con- 
stantly questioning, the kids seem more confident 
and more verbal. They’re used to talking and want- 
ing to be heard. 

JoAnn Jones-Jackson, 58, is a first-grade teacher at 
Mather Elementary School in Dorchester, Mass. , and 
she’s been teaching 5-to-io-year-olds over the past 29 
years. She has even taught the children of her previ- 
ous students. “You have to do more to hold their at- 
tention,” she says of today’s kids. But, she adds, they 
are also more engaged with their learning and flex- 
ible in how they interact with the world. 

Jones-Jackson gives the example of how she 
teaches spelling. In the old days, she just put a sin- 
gle list on the board, and everyone was tested on that 
list. Now she uses a spelling program that is much 
more individualized. The kids help come up with the 
spelling words; they each get their own “special list,” 
and they choose to do different exercises. “I couldn’t 
even imagine doing something like that with their 
parents,” she says. And she couldn’t imagine using 
the old methods with this new generation that ex- 
pects interactivity and give-and-take. 

Counterintuitive as it may seem to some, Jones- 
Jackson thinks social media is leading the children of 
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millennials to form stronger social bonds than previ- 
ous generations, because they’re in contact with one 
another more outside of school. “They talk all the 
time,” she says. “They have more to say.” And when 
they’re having class discussions, the kids are more 
savvy about what’s going on in the world— perhaps 
another virtue of the connected life. 

Other adults who are spending a lot of time with 
today’s kids, however, worry that they don’t respect 
adults. Debbie Cole, 56, bas established multiple 
chapters of the MOMS Club, a national support group 
for mothers wbo are home during the day. “There 
seems to be a large swing to giving the children too 
much power,” she says. “There’s sometimes too much 
leniency with kids and giving them this inflated idea 
of their own place in the world.” 

Experts say parents who put self-expression first 
may raise kids who grow up expecting to get what 
they want, when they want— in a consumer culture 
that already caters obsessively to instant gratifica- 
tion via the web. “There’s the implicit, hidden teach- 
ing that comes from the fact that things are instantly 
accessible,” says Jenny Radesky, a developmental- 
behavioral pediatrician at the Boston University 
School of Medicine. “And that becomes this expec- 
tation that things are going to be fed to us.” 

For better or worse, technology is also keeping 
kids and parents more connected than they used to 
be; kids can now text when they get to school or soc- 
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cer practice or home. At a certain age, the smartphone 
becomes a link to one’s children, just as it’s a link 
to work. Dottie Reed, head administrator at Camp 
Pemigewassett, a boys’ sleepaway camp founded in 
1908, says devices are a bit like umbilical cords be- 
tween young parents and their kids. Moms have even 
been known to pack a second device in their kids’ 
things, because they know the first one will be con- 
fiscated. “Parents who are so used to being in touch 
with their kids throughout a day know they are break- g 
ing that connection for a few weeks,” Reed says. “It’s ^ 
hard for them.” | 

As for the kids, most are ready to unplug, even | 
if it can take a little prodding. Sometimes the boys » 
use the camp as the “bad guys,” Reed says, so they I 
have an excuse to give their families and friends as i 
to why they’re offline. “What that does is that frees s 
them up to just relax and play, the sort of thing that i 
maybe doesn’t happen as much in a life in which it’s g 
a little bit too easy to pick up a device.” i 

Perhaps the biggest unknown is what it will | 
mean for this new generation to have had every life ^ 
milestone— from birthdays to baths— documented | 
extensively online. “Children growing up will have | 
multiple identities,” says the University of Michigan’s i 
Schoenebeck. “They will have a more public one that ” 
has been created by their parents, that’s been culti- | 
vated by grandparents. But they will maintain a more » 
personal and private independent identity as well.” S 



Kirke, 30, at home in Brooklyn 
with her children, Rafa 
(right), 5, and Memphis, 2 




Even in an age 
of maximal 
parenting, total 
control is futile 

By JEMIMA 
KIRKE 


WEEKS AFTER COMING 
home from the hospital with 
my first child, I would take 
the train into the city to see 
my mother. As I rolled the 
stroller along the narrow 
platform, I thought about 
pushing my daughter onto 
the tracks and watching the 
train kill her. What stirred 
this thought was the absolute 
shock that the only thing be- 
tween the life and death of 


my child was a moment’s im- 
pulse. I was more powerful 
than I ever wanted to be, and I 
was scared I would screw this 
up. All I could think of was 
gore and pain and tragedy, 
and it felt as though it were 
all in my hands. How was I to 
be trusted? I now realize that 
what I was experiencing was a 
standoff with loss. 

When my baby came out 
of me, I went into mourning. 

I mourned my selfishness, 
my old life, my cute body— 
but I also mourned her. How 
perfectly safe and endless 
she was before I brought her 
into the world, maybe before 
she was even conceived. The 
hopes I had for her. The per- 
fect life I had imagined. All 
of that was protected before. 
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Schoenebeck doesn’t think it’s particularly worth 
fretting about what this will mean for them— in part 
because who knows what new thing will have come 
along and revolutionized the world in lo years, but 
also because the kids they’re growing up alongside 
will have had the exact same thing done to them. 





THE HAYESES are sitting in a booth across from As- 
tral and Defy at Veggie Grill in Corte Madera, Calif 
It’s the day before their fifth birthday, and the boys 
are drawing pictures of food on two pages of the same 
notebook with little golf pencils. Once everyone de- 
cides what to order, which takes a little while, Lucas 
jots notes on his phone and goes up to the counter. 
Kenya speaks about how she feels guilty for having 
to work at home in front of her kids. And she ex- 
plains how they got their names, which were inspired, 
respectively, by the stars and the act of challenging 
what is considered possible. 

“I just want them to be unique,” Kenya says. To- 
ward the end of the meal. Defy starts negotiating. 
He wants to skip the rest of his vegan burger and go 
straight for the carrot cake. The situation is settled 
when nothing else is eaten at all. A little bit later, 
Kenya picks up her smartphone— which she’s been 
checking throughout the meal for work emails and 
texts— to take a snapshot of them drawing together. 

“I just have to take a picture,” she says, to no one 
in particular. □ 


And now she was human. 
Exposed, vulnerable and 
suffering. 

Every awful headline, 
movie or story depicting 
something happening to a 
child became a threat. I de- 
liberately Googled the stories 
of accidents or child abuse 
and read every detail until I 
was sick, sometimes crying 
so heavily it was as if it had 
happened to my own child. 
The guilt of mere possibili- 
ties was unbearable. 

I once heard someone 
say that to be a parent is to 
have your heart live outside 
your body. I’ve always re- 
membered that analogy. And 
not just because it annoyed 
me— it’s one of those vague 
slogans designed to tell you 


how you should feel about 
one thing or another. But 
also because of how this no- 
tion has inspired a culture of 
overprotective methodology 
and vigilance. It makes us be- 
lieve that if we do things cor- 
rectly, if we have all the in- 
formation, we’ll be safe and 
our children will be safe. And 
if we don’t, well, there are 
many, many possible conse- 
quences. (The least of which 
are guilt and shame.) 

Information is empower- 
ing. Yes. But add that to an 
acute fear of loss and you 
have full-on neurosis. Our 
parenting culture, which 
pumps out information via 
blogs, parenting books, play- 
ground conversation, doulas, 
mommy groups, boutique 


preschools, playgroups, 
baby- and child-safety and 
efficiency products, Insta- 
gram, etc., blurs the existen- 
tial truth that parenting is 
all loss. 

In the subsequent years 
of being a mother, that mor- 
bidity bas never left me. It’s 
at every turn, lurking behind 
every corner of my parental 
choices. As my children have 
grown, so have the grada- 
tions in the possibilities. If I 
don’t turn the baby monitor 
all the way up, will I miss the 
cries of my child, who might 
possibly be too cold? Or 
thirsty? Or lonely? If I soothe 
my children with a cookie, 
am I setting them up for obe- 
sity? If I don’t put my kids to 
bed tonight and instead go 


to a dinner party, will they 
think, “Why did Mommy 
leave me?” 

As a result, I am constantly 
harassing, monitoring and 
condemning myself for mis- 
takes, because doing so com- 
forts me, as if tbe fear of loss 
could prevent it from hap- 
pening. I can’t guarantee or 
even control my children’s 
well-being, in the same way 
I can’t guarantee I’m screw- 
ing them up. I don’t know 
how my choices will inadver- 
tently affect their lives. We 
mislead ourselves, believing 
we are the sole answer to our 
children’s livelihood, to their 
happiness. 


Kirke is an artist and stars on 
HBO’s Girls 
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Michael Lane takes Fruit 
Loop for a brief spin on Oct. 3 
in Tucson, Ariz.; he was 
bucked off in three seconds 
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I The talent agency that reps 

t Rihanna and the Rock is 

betting serious money that 

. 1,500-lb. beasts and the 
daredevils who ride them are 
, the future of entertainment 

^ . - - By Sean Gregory 


INSIDE A TIGHT STEEL CHUTE ON A LATE- 

September night, Sunshine— 1,450 lb. of ironi- 
cally named aggression— is thrashing and fum- 
ing with everything he’s got. He rams his thick 
horns against the gate, desperate to get out 
into the ring. Finally it opens, and Sunshine 
darts into the dirt arena. The bull bucks and 
heaves while the 165-lb. cowboy on his back 
tries desperately to hold on. Douglas Duncan 
needs to stick it out for just eight seconds to 
score points, but Sunshine won’t cooperate: 
he ditches Duncan in three and then bounces 
around the ring in a dirt-kicking victory lap. 

The crowd erupts, hooting and hollering 
like seasoned fans. Yet this scene was playing 
out not in Oklahoma, Texas or any of rodeo’s 
other traditional hotbeds but inside a hockey 
arena in Allentown, Pa., some 50 miles north 
of Philadelphia. At this stop on the Profes- 
sional Bull Riders (PBR) Built Ford Tough 
Series, the seats were filled not only with ma- 
chinists in cowboy hats but also soccer moms, 
suit- wearing businessmen and 20-somethings 
dressed for a night on the town. “It’s the tough- 
est sport out there,” says Anastasia Sheppard, a 
fan from Philly whose young son says he wants 
to be a bull rider. 

If you haven’t yet encountered this twist 
on the old rodeo, expect to soon. Crowds like 
the one in Allentown are the reason that one 
of Hollywood’s most influential companies re- 
cently placed a big bet on the bulls. In April, 
WME/IMG, a sports-and-entertainment 
agency known for marketing stars like 
Oprah Winfrey and Ben Affleck, purchased 
PBR from a private-equity firm for around 
$120 million— more than 5,000 times what it 
cost to launch the tour less than 25 years ago. 
And they believe they may have gotten a deal. 

Moves like this are increasingly common as 
sports leagues try to leverage their strengths 
in a world where everything from cat videos to 
celebrity tweets are competing for consumers’ 
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attention. Attendance and viewership for 
traditional powerhouses like the NFL and 
NBA remain robust. But the rise of ex- 
treme sports and mixed martial arts has 
shown that there’s an appetite for live 
events that put fans closer to the action. 

Bull riding is becoming the latest ex- 
ample. What began as a regional circuit, 
meant as approachable entertainment for 
rural Americans, has evolved into a global 
media player. PBR now stages events at 
arenas in urban centers like New York 
City, Chicago and Seattle and in coun- 
tries including Australia, Brazil and 
Mexico. On Oct. 21, the 2015 World Fi- 
nals will begin in Las Vegas— the capital 
city of spectacle— and all five days of the 
event will air live on CBS Sports Network. 
After that? WME/IMG plans to take the 
show to China in an attempt to hook that 
increasingly important market. 

For the Hollywood heavyweights, the 
appeal of the PBR deal is simple: sports 
and live events are considered some of 
the last DVR-proof programming. Who 
would put off watching a game or a big 
awards show if you’ll just learn the results 
from social media? And the larger the au- 
dience, the more money you can make 
from advertising, rights fees and the like. 

But that plan works only if enough 
people tune in. PBR has been growing 
steadily, earning fans and money in equal 
measure (PBR, being privately owned, 
doesn’t disclose its financial results). To 


make WME/IMG’s nine-figure bet pay 
off, bull riding will have to push even fur- 
ther into the mainstream— without alien- 
ating the longtime fans who have sup- 
ported it from the start. Is the world ready 
to rally behind Sunshine and riders like 
Chase Outlaw and Ryan Dirteater? “They 
need a little more juice,” says Mark Sha- 
piro, the chief content officer of WME/ 
IMG, who pushed the deal to buy PBR. 

THE ROAD TO HOLLYWOOD never seemed 
longer than on the night of April 15, 1992, 
when a bunch of disgruntled bull riders 
met in a dank motel room in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. They felt underpaid and under- 
appreciated while competing on the Pro- 
fessional Rodeo Cowboys Association 
tour. Bull riding is one of several rodeo 
disciplines, like steer wrestling and calf 
roping. But it’s easily the most exciting. 
So the riders decided to try to make it into 
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a stand-alone sport. The dissident group 
swelled to 21, with each member staking 
$1,000— no small amount for some of 
the faithful. One rider, Michael Gaffney, 
recalls his wife, who was about to start 
medical school, railing at him for blowing 
their savings on the lark: “She said. Are 
you out of your stinkin’ mind? You wrote 
a check for what?’ ” 

After a few touch-and-go years, PBR 
began two decades of growth. The first 
break came in 1994, when Bud Light 
signed on as a sponsor. The Nashville 
Network, home of the Grand Ole Opry, 
started broadcasting events the next year. 

Now those roots are a dusty relic. This 
year Ford renewed its naming-rights deal 
with PBR’s flagship series for more than 
$10 million, and top riders have earned 
over $5 million in prize money— and more 
from plastering corporate logos on their 
protective leather vests. The New York 
event often sells out Madison Square Gar- 
den, and the tour is broadcast nationally 
on CBS and streamed around the world. 
The romance publisher Harlequin has 
even used PBR riders as cover models 
for a line of themed books. When Gaffney 
sold his share of PBR in 2007, his $1,000 
investment was worth $5 million. 

Part of PBR’s appeal is its simplicity. 
If a rider can hold on to a bull for eight 
seconds, judges award him a score of up 
to 100. Half of that tally is based on the 
difficulty of the bull’s performance, the 
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other half on how well the rider keeps up 
with the bull’s moves. The highest score 
in PBR history is 96.5. 

The sport’s other selling point is its 
danger. Every attempted ride— and many 
events have 85 per weekend— is a poten- 
tial eight-second car wreck. Riders are 
bucked off more often than not— 1 out of 
15 rides ends in injury— and the split-sec- 
ond drama makes for appealing theater, 
ideal for a short-attention-span, viral- 
sharing age. “It’s addicting,” says Nancy 
Hockenberry, who became a fan after see- 
ing it on TV. Andrew Horning went to the 
Allentown event after noticing a PBR ad 
while watching college football. His ver- 
dict? “It’s badass.” 

THE SEEDS OF THE PBR DEAL Were 
planted in late 2013, when William Mor- 
ris Endeavor, a talent agency co-run by 
the hard-driving Ari Emanuel (the inspi- 
ration for brash iiberagent Ari Gold on the 
HBO series Entourage), acquired IMG, a 
sports-and-marketing powerhouse. IMG 
represents athletes like Novak DJokovic 
and Lindsey Vonn, but it is also a major 
force in producing programming, bro- 
kering media rights and putting on live 
sporting events. 

Since the deal, the combined firm has 
been aggressively hunting for ways to 
profit from the crowded entertainment 
marketplace. Earlier this year, the com- 
pany bought an e-sports talent agency— 


The spectacle of a Professional Bull 
Riders tour event descended on 
Tucson, Ariz., on Oct. 3 


competitive video gaming is now a nearly 
$500 million industry— and on Sept 24 it 
announced a partnership with Turner to 
launch a pro e-sports league that will air 
in prime time on TBS. 

That sort of synergy is how WME/ 
IMG plans to bring PBR into living rooms 
from Boston to Beijing. “It’s not a matter 
of devising a strategy,” says Shapiro. “It’s 
a matter of already having a strategy and 
plugging into our army that can immedi- 
ately execute.” 

Translation: Sunshine may be com- 
ing to a grocery store near you. WME/ 
IMG licenses merchandise for some 200 
colleges around the country. Rather than 
handling it itself, PBR can now outsource 
that work to a company with nearly 5,000 
employees in more than 25 countries. 
“You’ll see a pretty aggressive expansion 
of licensed products that carry the PBR 
brand,” says PBR CEO Sean Gleason. 

The company also sees room to make 
the show better. When you’re in the 
stands, just feet from a rowdy bull, the 
intensity is immediate. On TV, the sheer 
force of the animal— and the skill and 
strength it takes to hang on to one— aren’t 
as apparent. Shapiro, who was formerly 


the head of programming at ESPN, wants 
to bridge that gap. “In the future you can 
see us putting sensors on our bulls or sen- 
sors on our riders so that when you’re 
watching at home, you can see their 
blood pressure, you can see the amount 
of strength that a bull is using,” he says. 

Yet for all of PBR’s ambition, the sport 
still has what Gleason gently terms a “per- 
ception problem.” Or as rider Reese Cates 
more bluntly puts it, “People think we’re 
hillbillies from small towns holding on 
to animals.” 

There is now $120 million invested in 
changing that impression. But the push 
into the mainstream carries the risk of col- 
lateral damage. After the event in Allen- 
town, nearly a dozen riders dropped by 
a bar next to the arena and mingled with 
fans. Hockenberry was among them— 
and she worried that such moments may 
become scarce as PBR grows. “It would 
really be sad if they didn’t come out and 
talk to us,” Hockenberry says from the 
corner of the bar. “I want them to suc- 
ceed and grow. But I don’t want them to 
lose where they came from.” 

Shapiro considers those concerns a 
good problem to have. Besides, he’s too 
busy figuring out how to give those bulls 
and the “hillbillies” who ride them a 
shot of his juice. “I’m not going to rest,” 
he says, “until we get one of the bulls out 
on the red carpet.” Just stay away from 
Sunshine. □ 
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Elba stayed in character as a warlord on the set of the provocative new film Beasts of No Nation 


MOVIES 

Director Cary 
Fukunaga 
tamed 
Beasts to 
tell a crucial 
African story 

By Eliana Dockterman 


CARY JOJI FUKUNAGA WAS NEVER 

going to get his movie made. At least, 
that’s the way it felt when he was bed- 
ridden in Ghana with malaria days be- 
fore he was supposed to begin shoot- 
ing Beasts of No Nation, a script he first 
wrote in 2006. Based on a novel of 
the same name by Uzodinma Iweala, 
the story follows a child named Agu— 
played by Ghanian newcomer Abra- 
ham Attah— as he is indoctrinated by 
a warlord (Idris Elba) into a West Afri- 
can rebel army. 

Now completed after a nine-year 
struggle, Beasts of No Nation has re- 
ceived a warm reception at festivals 
and was scooped up by Netflix as its 
first original feature film for $12 mil- 
lion this year. (The movie will pre- 
miere on the streaming service and in 
limited theaters Oct. 16.) But its suc- 


cess was far from preordained. Fuku- 
naga scraped together $5 million for 
production around 2010 and, after di- 
recting the first season of HBO’s True 
Detective, set out for Ghana to begin 
filming in 2014. He delayed shoot- 
ing while he recovered from malaria, 
only for his camera operator to pull a 
hamstring on the first day of produc- 
tion. Fukunaga, already serving as cin- 
ematographer and still aching from 
his illness, took over a Steadicam for 
the next five weeks. During that time, 
several of his actors, mostly inexperi- 
enced locals, were jailed in Ivory Coast 
as suspected mercenaries. 

Fukunaga relied heavily on Elba, 
who broke out in HBO’s The Wire be- 
fore landing roles in blockbusters like 
Pacific Rim and Thor, to take the lead 
on set. “I didn’t think we could get 
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him. Idris is one of those charismatic 
figures that’s just as popular off-screen 
as he is onscreen,” says Fukunaga. (In- 
deed, there’s an effort among Elba’s de- 
voted fans to cast him as the next James 
Bond.) “I kept saying, ‘It’s going to be 
hard, not a lot of money, not great con- 
ditions.’ But he said he would do it.” The 
actor stayed in character between takes. 
Extras would even salute him on his 
way to the bathroom. 

Still Eukunaga barely ate or slept, 
dropping 20 lb. while the film ballooned 
$1 million over budget. “It’s not like I 
was looking forward to a couple months 
in the bush, living in sweat and mos- 
quitos and the heat. But I do seek out 
adventure,” says Eukunaga, who once 
aspired to be a war photographer. “I 
wouldn’t be interested in doing some- 
thing easy.” 

Born in Oakland, Calif. , 
to a Japanese-American fa- 
ther and Swedish- American 
mother, Eukunaga, 38, has 
quickly risen to auteur sta- 
tus. In 2009, he earned the 
Sundance Eilm Eestival di- 
recting award for his first fea- 
ture film. Sin Nombre, then 
won an Emmy for his work 
on True Detective last year. 

The buzz around him has 
only been amplified by his 
laid-back persona and strik- 
ing features— the rise of the 
man-bun hairstyle can be 
traced to his awards-season 
look. 

But despite his growing 
profile, studios were skit- 
tish about the fictional but 
all-too-realistic gore of this 
passion project. Unlike the 
cartoonish violence 
common in so many 
Hollywood films, 

Fukunaga’s blood- 
shed is wrenching. 

“There’s a brutal 
scene where— in my 
mind— Agu mercy- 
kills a woman while 
something terrible is 
happening to her. Fi- 
nanciers had questions 
about that scene,” he 
says. Studios may have 


hesitated too, after the first season of 
True Detective came under fire for its 
portrayal of women as victims and sex 
objects. “That didn’t even cross my 
mind,” he says, shrugging. 

Now that the movie is completed, 
Fukunaga’s struggle is far from over. 
Several theater chains, like Regal and 
AMC, are boycotting the film since it 
will simultaneously be available on Net- 
flix. Still, Fukunaga is emphatic that 
audiences should try to see it on the big 
screen. “The impact and power of this 
film comes from experiencing it all the 
way through,” he says. “At home, you get 
a text— you slip out of the experience.” 

Then there’s the issue of convincing 
people to stay seated through the car- 
nage. One of the film’s more gruesome 
scenes shows Agu killing his first victim 
by swinging a machete into 
the top of the man’s skull. 

“I know inevitably there 
will be people who can’t 
make it through the film,” 
Fukunaga says. “But I also 
couldn’t diminish it so much 
that it didn’t feel authentic.” 

He hopes that infusing the 
first 20 minutes with humor 
and introducing the audi- 
ence to Agu’s family will cre- 
ate a bond that carries them 
through. “I’ll read a terrible 
headline, and then move on 
with my life,” he says. “But 
you can’t erase the emotional 
memory you have after expe- 
riencing this movie. It will al- 
ways stay inside you.” 

Early reviews from the 
Toronto and Venice film fes- 
tivals laud Eukunaga’s strik- 
ing cinematography and 
suggest Elba could finally 
get an Oscar nod after 
being overlooked for his 
lead role in 2013’s Man- 
dela: Long Walk to Free- 
dom. The plot remains 
a punch to the gut. But 
crafting a lighthearted 
romp isn’t on Eukunaga’s 
ambitious agenda. “I’d 
rather be a documenter of 
our time,” he says, “than 
pretend none of this is 
happening.” □ 


CARY 

FUKUNAGA’S 
RISING STOCK 

Sin Nombre He won a 

prize at Sundance for 
his debut fiim, which 
traces the travaiis of 
those trying to cross 
the Mexican border 

Jane Eyre Critics 
calied his adaptation, 
starring Michaei 
Fassbender and Mia 
Wasikowska, the 
best yet 

True Detective His 

masterfui direction 
earned him an Emmy 
and fueled Matthew 
McConaughey’s 
renaissance 



MOVIES 

Spielberg’s 
Bridge to the 
Cold War 

LIKE A GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 

in a hall of mirrors, Steven 
Spielberg’s taut, assured 
thriller Bridge of Spies takes a 
grownup approach to an en- 
thralling, true-life espionage 
tale. James Donovan isn’t a 
spy; he’s a decent everyman. 

In other words, Tom Hanks, 
in a deceptively wry turn. A 
stolid Brooklyn insurance 
lawyer, Donovan is chosen 
in 1957 by the U.S. govern- 
ment to defend captured 
Soviet mole Rudolf Abel (a 
soulful Mark Rylance). Abel 
is imprisoned but becomes 
useful years later when Air 
Eorce U-2 pilot Erancis Gary 
Powers is shot down over the 
Soviet Union while taking in- 
telligence photographs. Don- 
ovan heads to East Germany 
to negotiate the exchange 
of Abel for Powers, winding 
up at the Glienicke Bridge, 
where secret East- West pass- 
offs occurred. 

This covertly brawny film, 
with a script by Matt Char- 
man and Joel and Ethan Coen, 
has plot points that click like 
pegs under Spielberg’s tight 
direction. In his fourth pair- ; 

ing with Hanks, Spielberg » 

again examines the furtive | 

face ofjustice and issues an- | 
other masterful ruling. I 

—JOE NEUMAIER | 



Hanks plays James Donovan, 
negotiator of a spy exchange 
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TELEVISION 

The turn-of-the-20th- 
century medical drama 
The Knick returns to 
Cinemax for a second 
season on Oct. 16, as 
Clive Owen’s Dr. John 
Thackery continues 
his drug-addled 
pursuit of scientific 
breakthroughs. 



MUSIC 

Four years after 
establishing itself with 
colorful pop covers, 
a cappella quintet 
Pentatonix releases 
its self-titled album 
on Oct. 16, setting its 
elaborate harmonies to 
original songs for the 
first time. 



.A. 


MOVIES 

Carey Mulligan, Helena 
Bonham Carter and 
Meryl Streep star in 
the historical drama 
Suffragette (Oct. 23), 
a passionate retelling 
of the violent path to 
securing women's right 
to vote in England. 

BOOKS 


Anthony Marra’s 
collection of linked 
stories. The Tsar of 
Love and Techno (out 
now), paints alternately 
tragic and acerbically 
funny portraits of 
characters in settings 
from 1930s Leningrad 
to present-day Russia. 





Redfordand 
Bianchett with 
Bruce Greenwood as 
CBS News president 
Andrew Heyward 


MOVIES 

One woman’s Truth about 
dropping a network anchor 


IN TRUTH, CATE BLANCHETT ISN’T OUT TO WIN HEARTS — 

just minds. As Mary Mapes, the 6o Minutes producer be- 
hind the calamitous 2004 investigation of George W. Bush’s 
nonservice in the Texas Air National Guard, she’s a raw 
nerve, an abrasive, driven journalist who broke the Abu 
Ghraib scandal and thrives in the crucible of network news. 
When a source serves up a “juicy piece of brisket,” i.e. , al- 
legations about Bush’s draft-dodging/no-show Guard years, 
she knows it’s a story that can sway a presidential election. 

Mapes is so convinced of her talent for accurate scoops 
that when deep flaws in her reporting spark a backlash- 
fueled by right-wing forces and CBS executives eager to wash 
their hands— she never sees it coming. It might have been 
written by the Greeks, but in this case it was Mapes herself, in 
a 2005 memoir. Truth and Duty, on which the film is based. 

Debuting director James Vanderbilt (who wrote Zodiac) 
has a great sense of forward motion and wrings suspense 
from an idea-driven story. As the screenwriter, he also con- 
cocts some pretty inert dialogue. His Truth is all about po- 
larities and dichotomies. It’s a thriller about the news, it’s a 
lament about the news. It examines the devotion of CBS re- 
porters and the blithely ruthless way politicians divert atten- 
tion from Bush and onto the integrity of questionable docu- 
ments. It’s about the age-old editorial dilemma— the need to 
be right, and first. 

Mapes worries only slightly more about her story than 
about not embarrassing Dan Rather (an understated but con- 
vincing Robert Redford). Yet Redford prompts a question: 
What would Alan J. Pakula (All the President’s Men ) have 
done with this material? The results would have had more 
gravitas. But back in 1976, so did the news biz. 

—JOHN ANDERSON 


Truth is both a 
thriller and a 
lament about 
the news and its 
age-old editorial 
dilemma— the 
need to be right, 
cind first 
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cry— it’s afterwards, when 
the brain has time to reflect” 

Larson, 26, had a break- 
out role on the Showtime se- 
ries United States of Tara and 
appeared as Amy Schumer’s 
sister in this summer’s Train- 
wreck, but it was her starring 
turn as a counselor for at- 
risk teens in the 2013 indie 
hit Short Term 12 that made 
her a critics’ darling. Room 
may bring her more acclaim 
still; the film won the Peo- 
ple’s Choice Award at this 
year’s Toronto International 
Film Festival, a solid predic- 
tor of a Best Picture Oscar 
nomination. 

To prepare for the role, 
Larson avoided sunlight for 
months and worked with 
a nutritionist and a trainer 
to understand the physi- 
cal impacts of captivity. She 
also spoke at length with a 
trauma expert to understand 
how the brain functions dur- 
ing crisis, knowledge she 
draws on while explaining 
how the role nearly con- 
sumed her. “Your brain so 
badly wants to help you— it 
wants to constantly conserve 
energy,” she says. “You’re 
playing somebody else for 
12 hours a day, so the only 
time I’m me is when I sleep. 

If you’re doing that for days 
and days, your brain starts to 
rewire itself.” 

But instead of breaking 
her spirit, the heavy material 
instilled in Larson a renewed 
sense of gratitude. Every few 
days during filming, she’d call 
her mother, apologizing for 
the ways she misbehaved as a 
teen. She suspects Room will 
give viewers a similar feeling. 
“This isn’t a torture story. 
This isn’t a crime story. It’s 
about something that’s big- 
ger than that,” Larson says. 
“It’s not people crying be- 
cause the movie’s so sad— it’s 
because they feel so in love 
with the world again.” □ 


For Room’s 
Jack (Jacob 
Tremblay), the 
shed where he’s 
held captive is 
the only home 
he’s ever known 


PROFILE 

Brie Larson 
finds a Koom 
of her own 

By Nolan Feeney 


ONE OF THE MOST HAUNT- 
ing scenes in Room isn’t 
something audiences even 
see. Five-year-old Jack (Jacob 
Tremblay) has spent his 
whole life in a lo-by-io-ft. 
shed where his kidnapped 
mother has been imprisoned 
for the past seven years— 
only he doesn’t know they’re 
trapped. Each day his mom 
(Brie Larson) tries to make 
his childhood normal with 
exercises and games, and 
each night she hides him in 
the wardrobe to shield him 
from seeing the sexual as- 
sault she endures from her 
captor. Viewers are right 
there with Jack, peering 
through the cracks, hearing 
only the bed creak, which is 
more than evocative enough. 
“None of us needed to come 
with our trauma paint- 
brushes and add extra colors 
to it,” Larson says. 

It’s one of the many ways 
that Room, the film adapta- 
tion of Emma Donoghue’s 
2010 novel of the same 
name, plays with perspec- 
tive to great effect. Directed 
by Irish filmmaker Lenny 
Abrahamson and written 
by Donogbue herself. Room 
alternates between shaky 
camera work at Tremblay’s 
height and still shots from 
Larson’s to create competing 
senses of childlike wonder 
and grownup claustrophobia. 
It’s also the rare film to shine 
a light on the aftermath kid- 
napping survivors face once 
their ordeal is over. 

Stories like those of Aus- 
trian woman Elisabeth Fritzl 
(who was imprisoned by her 
father for 24 years and bore 


him seven children) or Ohio 
man Ariel Castro (who kept 
three women in his house for 
about a decade) often become 
media sensations. But more 
than half of Room’s running 
time explores what happens 
after they return home. The 
escape scene, suspenseful 
even for those who’ve read 
the book, isn’t a plot point to 
be spoiled. Instead, it’s the 
moment when the film cracks 
open and a mother’s struggle 
to reintegrate becomes the 
movie’s emotional core. 

“This woman that seems 
to have it together, given the 
circumstances, falls apart,” 
Larson says. “[When] things 
are scary, your brain goes 
into superhero mode. That’s 
not the moment when you 


MATERNAL INSTINCT 

Larson was Impressed by 
Tremblay's playful attitude, 
even while tackling such 
dark material. ‘Everything 
about it is so fun for him,’ 
she says 
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FICTION 

Jane Smiley’s 
good earth 

IF “SOIL IS THE GREAT CON- 

nector of lives,” as Wendell 
Berry wrote, it can’t be good 
that the Langdon family in 
Jane Smiley’s Golden Age is 
forgetting its roots. 

The rich but plainspoken 
third volume in Smiley’s Last 
Hundred Years trilogy fol- 
lows Some Luck (2014) and 
Early Warning (April of this 
year) to complete the multi- 
generational account of an 
Iowa farm family. Golden 
Age begins in 1987, with the 
Langdons scattered across 
the country, mostly far from 
their native fields. They 
struggle through virtually 
every low point in contem- 
porary history: one dies on 
9/11; two serve in the Middle 
East; another is a Wall Street 
villain complicit in the reces- 
sion; his twin brother, a New 
York Congressman, deals 
with the political fallout. 

Readers may favor certain 
aunts, uncles and cousins, 
but Smiley, who won the Pu- 
litzer in 1992 for A Thousand 
Acres, is primarily rooting for 
the farm itself— shoring it up 
against threats ranging from 
dust-bowl ravages to GMOs 
to climate change. Her en- 
vironmental themes some- 
times feel pedantic. What 
most threatens the land— and 
the Langdon family’s “golden 
age”— are not rising tempera- 
tures but good old-fashioned 
betrayal. 

— SARAH BEGLEY 


JANE 
ISMILEY 

Cj 



why did Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr have to duel, and 
why should we care? 


HISTORY 

The founding of America? It’s 
all about us 


HISTORY IS NECESSARILY PERSONAL: THE AN- 

nals of the centuries are nothing more than indi- 
vidual days sewn together, and those who keep the 
records use their own needle and thread. Two new 
books— Sarah Vowell’s Lafayette in the Somewhat 
United States and John Sedgwick’s War of Two- 
take the birth of the United States personally. The 
time is ripe. Broadway’s bio-musical Hamilton is 
one of the most talked-about cultural events of the 
year, and it’s not as though the question of what 
the framers meant in the Constitution has been 
resolved. The lessons of early America feel as rel- 
evant as ever. 

Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr and the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette all fought in the American Revo- 
lution, but they experienced the era in very dif- 
ferent ways. Hamilton was a rags-to-riches genius 
who would become the first Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; Burr was colonial elite who would serve as 
Thomas Jefferson’s Vice President— and kill Ham- 
ilton in a duel in 1804. Lafayette, meanwhile, was a 
Frenchman (and Hamilton pal) who defied his own 
country to fight for another’s freedom. 

Vowell— who has made a name for herself as a 
history geek’s ideal road-trip buddy, best known 
for her work on This American Li/e— examines 
what Lafayette’s decision reveals about the U.S. 
then and now. Her true subject, however, is her 
own interest in the story, dating back to the heady 





WAR OF TWO 

Sedgwick's dual 
biography — pun 
intended — of Hamilton 
and Burr 



LAFA YETTE IN THE 
SOMEWHAT UNITED 
STATES 

Vowell channels America’s 
foundational Frenchman, 
the Marquis de Lafayette 
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days of freedom fries when, after France opposed 
military action in Iraq, some painted the nation 
as unwilling to help the American allies who had 
done so much for it in the past. She was intrigued 
hy the contrast with the Francophile “Lafayette 
mania” that once swept the U.S. In the book’s 
most striking segment, while on her way to a re- 
enactment of the Battle of Brandywine, a British 
victory of 1777, Vowell meets a group of Quakers 
who chide her for writing yet another book about 
war. Vowell respects the point but disagrees. There 
are “plenty of straight-dope versions of the Revo- 
lutionary War in print,” she concedes, but none by 
Sarah Vowell, so this one will be different. 

She takes an open and observant “Hey, that’s 
nuts” stance toward past and present, which re- 
sults in a book that’s informative, funny and in- 
sightful. Through her technique of using “what- 
ever’s lying around to paint pictures of the past,” as 
she puts it, her voice can serve as the link between 
modern America’s crumbling infrastructure and 
the failure of the Continental Congress to sup- 
ply the troops with adequate provisions at Valley 
Forge— or between Bruce Springsteen’s creativity 
and the drive for independence that brought his 
beloved New Jersey into being. And anyway, we all 
make everything about ourselves. Lafayette and 
Hamilton and Burr did it too. 

Sedgwick makes that point in his more conven- 
tional history— one with its own personal connec- 
tion: Hamilton’s last letter was written to Sedgwick’s 
great-great-great-grandfather. He traces the parallel 
lives and long-standing enmities of Hamilton and 
Burr, from their childhoods through their fight to 
Burr’s eventual descent into disgrace and obscurity. 
The book takes its title from the etymology for duel, 
and the theme of dualism runs throughout. Though 
the steps that led up to their contest trace personal 
debts and political grudges and everything in be- 
tween, the 18th century concept of honor is crucial 
to them all. Nobody took politics more personally 
than the men bound by that code. 

If, like the Quakers, you object to seeing his- 
tory as a series of wars between nations, or within 
them, it should be a twisted comfort to know that 
interpersonal quarrels on a one-on-one scale can 
change the world too. When they go badly, men 
like Hamilton are left dead and men like Burr wind 
up damaged shells of lost potential— and genera- 
tions later, writers like Sedgwick are left to wonder 
why it had to be that way. But the ability to have 
those disagreements is, as Vowell shows, a privi- 
lege. It’s one of the ideals that drew Lafayette from 
across the sea, the flexibility that keeps a nation 
bending rather than breaking. Fighting about our 
differences may still be history’s bug, but seeing 
things your own way is a feature. 

—LILY ROTHMAN 


QUICK TALK 

Amanda Peet 


The actor has co-written her first picture 
book, Dear Santa, Love, Rachel 
Rosenstein (out Oct. 20), about a Jewish 
girl who wishes her family celebrated 
Christmas. HerHBO show Togetherness 
returns in January. — s.b. 

What inspired you to write this 
particuiar story? I had an inferiority 
complex as a Jewish mother. This is my 
response to the feelings I had about not 
having Christmas. 

How do your kids feei about not do- 
ing Christmas? They went through a 
period where they were asking a lot of 
questions all the time: “Why can’t we 
have our house decorated?” “Why don’t 
we have a tree?” “Why don’t we have 
Santa?” Everything is so pretty and 
romantic and they were feeling left out. 
I think they’re starting to understand 
that it’s not the end of the world. 


^ ON MY 
RADAR 

KLOVN 

‘It’s a [Danish] 
comedy and 
we’re addicted 
to it. It’s a little 
bit like Curb 
Your Enthusi- 
asm, but sillier. 
Wait, is that 
possible?’ 

ROZ CHAST’S 
CAN’T WE TALK 
ABOUT SOME- 
THING MORE 
PLEASANT? 

‘I’ve never 
laughed so hard 
and then the 
next minute in a 
hairpin turn 
been so deeply 
moved.’ 


You and your husband. Game of 
Thrones showrunner David Benioff, 
are both in the HBO famiiy. What 
wouid a crossover episode of To- 
getherness and Thrones iook Uke? 
Someone’s head would probably be 
chopped off. And there would be a lot 
of naked people running around Eagle 
Rock [Los Angeles]. 

In the past, you’ve joked that 
you tried to get yourseif onto 
Thrones — are you stiii working on 
that? Yes. Apparently my Jon Snow 
impression was dreadful, so I don’t 
think they’re going to be calling me 
anytime soon. 

t 

You’ve aiso said that you’ii ieave 
your husband if Jon Snow reaiiy 
did get kiiied off at the end of 
iast season. How is that going at 
home? Well, David’s not here right 
now, but the divorce is under way 
until I see physical evidence that can 
save our marriage. I am kidding, but I’m 
not really kidding— I’ve never been so 
angry in my life. 

Many people share your anger. And 

they’re right. 
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In a canvas from 1663, de Hooch presents a sacred ritual of merchant-class domesticity 


ART 

A show of Dutch masters 
shines light on the ordinary 

By Richard Lacayo 

EVEN WHEN YOU’RE SURE AN OLD MASTER PAINTING 

means something to you, it’s hard to know what it meant to 
those who first saw it. Over time nuances get lost, references 
become obscure, fashions stop signifying. What makes the 
new show at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts so entertaining, 
beyond its marquee names, is that it restores some of that so- 
cial context that time has leached away. “Class Distinctions: 
Dutch Painting in the Age of Rembrandt and Vermeer,” which 
runs through Jan. 18 and was organized by Ronni Baer, almost 
literally fills in the pictures. 

By the late 17th century, the Dutch were highly urbanized, 
living in cities that were cauldrons of change, with the old order 
undermined by new social mobility. Rich brewers and cloth 
traders could have themselves painted on horseback, a pose 
once reserved for kings and aristocrats. Pamphleteers called 
for laws to forbid mere tradesmen from wearing silk and vel- 
vet. Though the housemaids in the work of Vermeer are mod- 
estly dressed, his Girl With a Pearl Earring— a picture not in this 
show— will always look different once you know that Dutch 
moralists asked how servant girls could be spending more than 


They turned out 
paintings in which 
ordinary people 
are vividly real. 

So are the cows. 
Gerard ter Borch 
did for cows 
what Titian did 
for Venus 


they made on stylish clothes 
and jewelry. Where did they 
get the money if not from a 
sideline in prostitution? 

So this was a society in 
motion, but one happy to 
sit for its picture. More than 
any other European people, 
the Dutch loved and owned 
paintings. Everyone but the 
poor filled their homes with 
canvases. The dwindling no- 
bility favored portraits, pref- 
erably of themselves, as if to 
confirm their survival. So did 
the new-money merchants, 
but to announce their ascen- 
dancy. The middling classes 
went in for still lifes and his- 
tory paintings. Wealthy col- 
lectors also loved landscapes, 
which Dutch painters had 
launched into the sublime. 

But Dutch painting of 
the era was irresistible in all 
departments. Sought-after 
artists like Gerrit Dou and 
Nicolaes Maes could produce 
both impossibly subtle at- 
mospheres and high-def illu- 
sions of silk, lace and metal. 

And far more than peers else- 
where they turned out genre 
pictures, scenes of notaries 
at their desks, bakers in their E 
shops, milkmaids with their | 

livestock, paintings in which | 

ordinary people are vividly | 

real. For that matter, so are | 

the cows. Gerard ter Borch | 

did for cows what Titian did i 
for Venus. | 

Still, Dutch artists were g 

never more at home than at ; 

home, producing domestic 2 

tableaux. In Interior With o 

Women Beside a Linen Cup- | 

board, Pieter de Flooch offers g 

an almost sanctified take on f 

household order. Beside the | 

tabernacle of her linen cabi- | 

net, a woman prepares to put | 
away the pressed laundry | 

that her well-dressed daugh- ^ 

ter holds like an apprentice— ; 

which we now realize she s 

is, in the solemn rituals of ° 

Dutch homemaking. □ S 
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LOVE IT 


LEAVE IT 


Taylor Swift has 
said she may go 
on a hiatus soon: 

“People might need 
a break from me." 


By Daniel D’Addario, Samantha Grossman and Ashley Ross 


A smiling Kanye West fake- 
auditioned for American 
Idol in San Francisco. 


Geeks united in 
Gotham for the 
city’s 10th annual 
Comic Con. But 
cosplayers — fans who 
pay tribute to their 
favorite characters 
with elaborate 
costumes — are the 
main attraction. 


Pretty Little Liars star Ashley 
Benson apologized for posting an ^ 
Instagram photo of herself in what 
the caption called a Cecil the Lion 
Halloween costume. 




A Will Ferrell-themed bar 

called Stay Classy 
New York just opened 

in New York City. 


Grammy-winning 
singer Bruno Mars 
inked a deal with 
NBC to produce a 
TV pilot that centers 4 
on a boisterous 
musical family in 
the Bronx. 


TIME'S WEEKLY TAKE ON 


Johnny Depp on the Oscars, citing not 
wanting to give a speech as the reason 


WHAT POPPED IN CULTURE 


Fans had mixed 
reactions to 

Stephenie Meyer’s 
^ new book, a 
^ gender-swapped 
version of her hit 
Twilight. 


A new Boston-based website called ShipFoliage.com will 
send you three brightly colored New England leaves for 

$19.99 (plus shipping). But it's not the first company that 
will ship random items to you (or an unsuspecting friend): 


‘I don’t want to 
win one of those 
things ever.’ 


The ZERO mimics the look 
and feel of a smartphone but 
has absolutely no function. Its 
creators see it as a way to help 
wean tech addicts from devices. 


Santa Monica, Calif., 
restaurant Chomp debuted 
a pumpkin-spice fried- 
chicken doughnut burger. 


Ship Your 
Enemies Glitter 

Initially a 
marketing 
stunt, this 
fully functional 
operation now 
lets you mail 
the notoriously 
messy arts-and- 
crafts supplyto 
yourfoes. 


: 

Mail a Spud 

Customers 
can send a 
personalized 
message 
written directly 
on a stamp- 
covered, 
unpackaged 
potato to 
anyone in 
the U.S. 


Ship Snow, Yo! 

During the 
winter, anyone 
i in the U.S. can 
I have a box of 
I Boston snow 
shipped to 
I them — as long 
! as supplies 
I last, of course. 




THE AWESOME COLUMN 

My brain may be handsome, 
but it has a few things to 
learn about tribal loyalties 


By Joel Stein 


OF THE FIVE ORGANS I CAN NAME, MY BRAIN IS MY THIRD 

favorite, ahead of kidneys and spleen and just behind liver. 
But I know almost nothing about my brain other than that it 
is located in my head and hurts when my parents talk. So I 
learned a lot from neuroscientist David Eagleman’s fascinat- 
ing new six-part PBS speeial. The Brain. My brain, I diseov- 
ered while watching, is only mildly interested in important 
diseoveries and really just wants to hear about itself. 

When I saw, in Episode 5, that Eagleman was finishing a 
study using brain scans to determine how empathetic we are 
to people different from us, I asked if he would put me in an 
MRI machine and measure my biases. He got me an appoint- 
ment with his collaborator Don Vaughn, a neuroscience Ph.D. 
student at UCLA. Vaughn entered the lab on skateboard, with 
ripped jeans, flip flops and a fauxhawk, apologizing for being 
tired sinee he just flew in from Houston, where he was deejay- 
ing. Within an hour, Vaughn both shot a selfie with me and 
asked if he could post a photo of my brain on social media. 

I’m guessing an MRI of his brain would just show the word 

MILLENNIAL. 



minimal he’s an outlier. Which, he said, I am— feeling 
for the Jewish hands and barely at all for the gentile 
ones. When I wondered if I had gone into the wrong 
profession, sinee I have to write about other people’s 
feelings and situations, he reassured me. “No. Psy- 
chopaths don’t care about other people, but they’re 
perfectly good at watching and observing and learn- 
ing other people’s motivations. I’m just throwing it 
out there,” he said. I started to wonder if Eagleman’s 
empathy scores were any better than mine. 


VAUGHN MEASURED BLOOD FLOW in my brain while I 
looked at videos of hands being touched by a cotton swab or 
stabbed by a syringe. This allowed him to look at the regions 
of the brain that respond when viewing another person in 
pain— the so-ealled empathy network. Eaeh hand was labeled 
“Christian,” “Jewish,” “Hindu,” “Muslim,” “Scientologist” or 
“Atheist.” I felt like I was empathetic to each hand, though 
about halfway through I briefly fell asleep while looking at a 
Christian hand. I do not know how to tell my Christian friends 
about this other than to be honest and say I will try to com- 
pensate by giving special attention to their hands’ feelings. 

After I finished, Vaughn told me that Alexandra Karacozoff, 
his attractive neuroscience research assistant, saw my scan 
and said, “Wow, I never see a good-looking brain.” Apparently, 
if I were on Tinder, my brain scan would be my first photo. 

I have near perfeet lobal symmetry and very distinct folds. 
Then Vaughn quietly pointed out to me that I have a freak- 
ishly small eerebellum. The cerebellum, I was not surprised to 
learn, controls motor skills, or what nonscientists call “abil- 
ity to play sports.” It’s the kind of thing that isn’t a turnoff to a 
neuroscienee research assistant but is to every other woman. 

A few days later, Eagleman called me with my results. 

First, he told me that though some of the 135 other people 
he tested for his study were equally empathetic to all hands, 
many others care deeply about their in-group hands and a 
lot less about other hands. Then he explained that the test 
involves identifying a small signal within a lot of noise, so 
no individual result is aecurate. Which, I well knew, is what 
you say before telling a guy that his empathy for others is so 


I WAS TRYING to figure out how to overeompensate 
for my apparent disregard of non-Jews, since mar- 
rying a gentile evidently hadn’t done it. But just as I 
was making a list of ways to stop myself from enact- 
ing genocide (“Step 1: Avoid any involvement in pa- 
rade planning”), Eagleman emailed to inform me that 
after checking the settings on the scanner, he had re- 
analyzed the data, and my in-group prejudice is to- 
tally average. He ended this information with a smiley 
emoticon which, to me, looked Jewish. 

Eagleman refused to rank the religions in the order 
of my hatred, though we both knew Christians would 
be at the top. Regardless, he believes that my brain 
does not eondemn me to perpetrating a hand-stabbing 
genocide. “Let’s imagine there was some public outcry 
after this paper is published, saying ‘We want all our 
presidential candidates to go through this process,’ ” he 
said, imagining an experiment where we persuade all 
the candidates to get tested so Donald Trump doesn’t 
realize we’re measuring only him. “They eould be over- 
riding these basic impulses.” He hopes, in fact, that by 
becoming aware of how much some of us enjoy seeing 
Christians stabbed in the hand— which, if you think 
about it, is kind of an homage to their Savior— we can 
conduct a process of rehumanization to counteract the 
propaganda our in-group leaders give us to stay loyal 
to our tribe. If anyone is going to be able to deliver that 
world-altering message, it’s going to be someone with a 
super-sexy brain. □ 
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T Courses' Improve Your Memory and 
Communication Skiiis with These Lessons 
You Can Take in Your Home or Car 



Memory is the most powerful tool 
of everyday life. Memory gives 
you the power to plan, to reason, 
to perceive, and to understand. In 
Scientific Secrets for a Powerful 
Memory, you’ll explore the 
real research on how memory 
functions — and then apply these 
findings to help you make better 
use of the memory abilities you 
have. You’ll emerge with the 
ability to process information 
more effectively and to increase 
your chance of remembering 
almost anything. 



One of the most important 
things you do on a daily basis is 
converse with others. Fortunately, 
it’s a skill set anyone can acquire 
and refine. How Conversation 
Works: 6 Lessons for Better 
Communication will teach you 
key strategies that can dramatically 
improve your ability to speak 
with anyone, from strangers 
to supervisors. Focus on the 
fundamental principles you need 
to become more conversationally 
aware and savvy at home, at work, 
and beyond. 



Improve and enhance your public- 
speaking skills with time-tested 
techniques and strategies used 
by great orators in The Art of 
Public Speaking: Lessons from 
the Greatest Speeches in History. 
These 12 engaging and accessible 
lectures offer you helpful insights 
into preparing for public speaking, 
crafting a great speech, and 
handling your audience. Learn 
the secrets of what makes history’s 
enduring speeches unforgettable, 
and speak better on any subject. 



Whether you realize it or not, 
you’re constantly surrounded 
by people and groups trying to 
influence you. You can actively 
take charge of your decisions by 
grasping the science behind 
how influence works. In 
Influence: Mastering Life’s 
Most Powerful Skill, discover 
everything you need to tap into 
the hidden powers of influence 
and persuasion — and use them 
to enhance your personal and 
professional life in ways you never 
thought possible. 
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6 Lectures 
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Course No. 9382 

6 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 


Course No. 2031 

12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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12 Lectures 
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10 Questions 


Orhaii Pamuk The Nobel laureate discusses his 
new novel, his love for his hometown of Istanbul and 
Turkey’s response to a devastating terrorist attack 


Your new novel, A Strangeness in My 
Mind, follows the life of a working- 
class Istanbul man from the 1960s 
through the present day. I started it 
as a short novel about a boza vendor. It 
didn’t start as a big 6oo-page epic about 
street life in Istanbul. It evolved because 
of the weight of the material. The chal- 
lenge in this book is to write about a 
lower-class street vendor as you would 
about the Karamazov brothers or Ham- 
let, and expound on his full humanity. 

Your main character Mevlut sells 
boza. What does that drink mean to 
Turkish people? Boza was popular in 
Ottoman times because it’s a slightly 
alcoholic liquor— so that you will feel 
tipsy, but you will never think you have 
done anything against Islam. It was as- 
sociated with a romanticizing of the Ot- 
toman past, of good days when we had a 
long tradition, an empire and continuity. 

Do you ever drink it yourself? I drink 
it because I wrote the novel. But it’s not 
a very tasty thing, I must confess. 

We see Istanbul change and grow 
over the decades of the novel. Has 
something been lost? I cannot just be 
a flat, nostalgic person crying that the 
streets of my childhood have been de- 
stroyed. I want to identify with the new- 
comers of Istanbul. But when we live in 
a city, we fall in love. We get angry. We 
have a longing for something. We want 
these signs and symbols and architec- 
tural oddities— the continuity of the 
city— to preserve our memories. 

You won the Nobel for literature in 
2006. What’s it like to get the call? For 

me, it was no surprise. The night before 
the prize, I had dinner with a Turkish 
friend who said, “Tomorrow they’re 
going to vote for . . .” When I got a phone 
call at 7 a.m. , I knew what that was 
about, because no one calls me at 7 a.m. 

What’s your opinion of Turkey’s 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan? He 

is getting more authoritarian and not 


respecting democracy. Today we have 
an electoral democracy in Turkey but 
not a full democracy, in terms of free 
speech. Free speech is in terrible shape 

Is there a pushback against what 
Erdogan is trying to do? I’m happy to 
say there is, that Erdogan is losing the 
votes even of his conservatives because 
they don’t see him as a real conserva- 
tive. It’s good that Turkish voters are 
addressing an authoritarian President 
who doesn’t care about full democracy. 


How has the refugee crisis af- 
fected Turkey? I live close to Tak- 
sim Square, and every day you see 
Syrian refugees begging. Turkey 
has taken 2 million refugees. I’m 
happy that Germany in one year 
will take 800,000 refugees and 
lend them papers, security and a 
future they don’t think they will 
get in Turkey. 

‘We have an electoral 
democracy in Turkey taut 
not a full democracy, in 
terms of free speech’ 


In the past you campaigned for Tur- 
key to join the E.U., but does Turkey 
still have a place in Europe? [E.U. 
membership] didn’t work out. Tur- 
key’s nationalists and secularist army 
didn’t want it. And European conser- 
vatives didn’t want it. Now Europe is 
busy with its own problems. But the 
fact they are taking 800,000 Muslims is 
a good sign that Europe is also learning 
multiculturalism. 

Turkey suffered a horrific terrorist 
attack on Oct. 10. How will the coun- 
try respond? Maybe I’m being too op- 
timistic, but it really brought Turkey 
together. I hope that the desire to have 
a stable, peaceful democracy— and 
anger toward Erdogan and whoever did 
this— will pave the way to peace and 
democracy through all the elections. 

— BRYAN WALSH 
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